





ECONOMIC PROGRESS IN UNDER- 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


BY H. W. SINGER 


tae economist, surveying for the first time what is undoubt- 
edly one of the world’s key economic problems, namely, that 
of underdeveloped countries, cannot fail to be struck by the 
extraordinary neglect of this field by his own science. There 
is no doubt that economic research and the literature have been 
deeply conditioned by a purely national approach, generally the 
approach of a major industrialized country. This concentration 
on the problems of industrialized countries, and particularly their 
short-term problems of economic stability, is perhaps most clearly 
epitomized in the often-quoted statement of Keynes, “In the 
long run we are all dead.” But this statement has a peculiar 
poignancy if applied to underdeveloped countries and peoples. 
For them it is a physiological fact rather than a logical preference. 

As a result of the preoccupation of economists with national 
data and national problems—which has been only secondarily 
followed by analysis of foreign trade problems and foreign trade 
‘relations—there is a general tendency to assume that there has 
been a rise in per capita incomes the world over during the last two 
generations and also that there has been some progress toward 
a more equal distribution of income. This optimism cannot 
be seriously sustained if we abandon the national approach and 
think in terms of world income, of John Cosmos rather than 
John Citizen. While it is true that in some of the individual 
countries incomes and even per capita incomes have been rising, 

1 This article is based on a paper delivered to the General Seminar of the 
Graduate Faculty, New School for Social Research, on December 23, 1948. The 
author is a member of the Secretariat of the United Nations, but this article 


is an entirely personal expression and does not in any way indicate or imply 
official views on the subject. 
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though at very uneven rates, the average or median world income 
is almost certainly smaller now than it was in 1913. The reason 
for this is that in the determination of average international 
incomes the underdeveloped countries, with their expanding 
populations, acquire a constantly increasing weight. The situa- 
tion is perhaps best described as follows: a shrinking proportion 
of the world population has been rapidly raising its standard of 
living, while the living standard of an increasing majority of 
the world population has been rising much more slowly or has 
remained stationary. The improvement within the first group 
and the very slow improvement in the second group are, how- 
ever, swamped by the shift in relative numbers from the first 
group to the second. Marxist analysis, in which rising standards 
of living for given groups and sections are somehow held to 
be compatible with general deterioration and impoverishment, 
is much truer for the international scene than it is for the 
domestic. 

In terms of world income, the situation has probably deterio- 
rated during the last three generations in respect to all three 
Pigovian criteria: average size, equality of distribution, and sta- 
bility over time. If we define the “average” world income as 
that of the median world citizen, the spectacular improvement 
which has occurred atone extreme and which has fascinated 
economists and other observers becomes irrelevant. Such con- 
siderations perhaps lean over backwards in the direction of gloom, 
but they may be a useful corrective of the prevailing view of 
the situation. 

Nor is it even true to say that this way of looking at things 
in terms of world income is futile because the decisive motive 
force of economic development, or lack of it, is purely national 
or domestic. Later in this article, the self-perpetuating weak- 
nesses of the domestic economies of underdeveloped countries 
will be discussed and fully taken into account as the formidable 
obstacles to economic development that they are At this stage, 
however, it may be useful to point out that the growing inequality 
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in the distribution of world income is at least partly attributable 
to a major structural change in international economic rela- 
tions—that is, the change in price relations between primary 
materials and manufactured goods. From the published data 
it would appear that over the two generations preceding World 
War II, the quantum of manufactured goods obtainable for a 
given quantum of primary commodities declined by more than 
40 percent. From the point of view of industrialized countries, 
it is undoubtedly true that the prices of manufactured goods have 
not increased in real terms; on the contrary, rising wages and 
money prices of factors of production have been amply com- 
pensated by increased efficiency of production. 

Yet it is also true that increased efficiency in the production 
of primary goods has not been absoxbed by rising standards and 
rising prices of factors of production, but by a larger quantum 
required in exchange for a given volume of manufactured goods. 
The argument from the point of view of the underdeveloped 
countries—and it is a difficult one to answer—is that if the labor 
and other resources employed in the production of manufactured 
goods had|been obtained at a stationary standard of living, these 
manufactured goods would have been available to the under- 
developed countries at perhaps a third of the price actually paid 
for them. In this way, the resources required for economic 
development, or at least the resources required for the initial 


' stimulus to economic development, could have been supplied by 


multiplying the imports of capital goods, and no reliance need 
have been placed on the precarious, insufficient, and awkward 
process of foreign investment. 

The peoples of the industrialized countries have not supported 
a higher standard of living in the prices which they pay the 
underdeveloped countries for their primary goods. Why should 
it be taken for granted that the people of the underdeveloped 
countries should support a higher standard of living in indus- 
trialized countries through the prices they pay for manufactured 
goods? Thinking along these lines, one is bound to conclude 
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that the failure of the underdeveloped countries to come closer 
to the levels of the industrialized countries and to approach them 
more rapidly should not be laid entirely at the door of domestic 
weaknesses or handicaps implicit in the economic structure of 
the underdeveloped countries. Hence, the increasing inequality 
in the distribution of world income need not be accepted as 
inevitable, given the present economic structure of underdevel- 
oped countries. There is little doubt that a sufficient stream of 
additional capital goods flowing into the underdeveloped coun- 
tries to maintain, shall we say, the 1913 quantum relations, over 
the last two generations could have transformed the economic 
picture in many of these countries. 

| There is still another factor in international relations that 
has had a clogging effect on economic development. In eco- 
‘nomic development we may distinguish between the seeds of 
development, such as the accumulation of industrial capital, the 
| spread of modern technological methods, and the rise in standards 
of education, and the fruits of economic development, such as 
better nutrition, lower death rates, luxury consumption, prog- 
ress in social security, the development of highly complex admin- 
istration, multiple state intervention. The awkward fact is that 
it is very much easier to transplant the fruits of economic devel- 
opment, or at least to go through the motions of doing so, than 
to transplant the seeds. Such things as medical improvements, 
low death rates, advanced social legislation, a complex machinery 
of planning, are the end results of economic development in 
the industrialized countries, and as such they not only fulfill a 
definite economic function, but are the things in which economic 
development finds its meaning and fulfillment. It is fatally easy 
to transplant them, not as end products but in isolation, divorced 
from the process which has created them in the industrialized 
countries. Treated in such fashion, these fruits of economic 
development have a way of putrefying and even checking devel- 
opment itself. ‘Transplant medical improvements in isolation, 
and you increase the population which is being maintained at 
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stationary standards rather then raise per capita standards; trans- , 
plant advanced social legislation and it either remains a dead 
letter or proves positively detrimental to economic development; 
create a desire for luxury consumption, and the foreign exchange 
resources available for the import of capital goods are reduced; 

set up an elaborate machinery of state planning, and under the 

conditions obtaining in many underdeveloped countries such) 

machinery often becomes absurdly irrelevant to real needs and 

possibilities. We need not illustrate this point further. 

Wherein, then, lies the special difficulty of setting in motion, 
within the frame of existing exchange relations between pri- 
mary and manufactured goods, the process of economic develop- 
ment itself? The answer would seem to be that we are faced 
with a system not only of vicious circles, but of vicious circles 
within vicious circles, and of interlocking vicious circles. There 
is, of course, the dominant vicious circle of low production— 
no surpluses for economic investment—no tools and equip- 
ment—low standard of production. An underdeveloped coun- 
try is poor because it has no industry; and an underdeveloped 
country has no industry because it is poor. 

Turning to the next key problem of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, namely, the relation of agriculture to industry, we find a 
new application of this vicious circle. Given a situation where 
the bulk of the employed population at the start of economic 


‘ development is engaged in agriculture, it is not difficult to 


determine two lines of industrialization that would be particu- 
larly promising. The first is the manufacture of goods that can 
serve as incentive goods for farmers and primary producers gen- 
erally, that is, goods that will induce them to raise their output 
and to change over from a system of subsistence farming in a 
nonmonetary economy to a system of cash crops in a monetary 
system. The second type is clearly the production of agricul- 
tural tools and equipment suitable for raising agricultural pro- 
ductivity. In both these ways the apparent conflict between 
industrialization and agricultural improvement could be resolved. 
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In reality, subsistence farming, lack of division of labor, and 
premonetary arrangements prevail in underdeveloped countries 
for lack of supply of incentive goods; and the low output and 
absence of specialization which go with such subsistence farm- 
ing in turn prevent the accumulation of food surpluses that 
could be used for the importation or domestic production of 
incentive goods. Similarly, low agricultural output prevents the 
importation or domestic production of improved equipment, 
and lack of equipment, in turn, prevents higher agricultural 
output. 

Another vicious circle derives from the fact that economic 
development is an operation characterized by increasing returns. 
There should be a long period of heavy and seemingly fruitless 
expenditure prior to the stage when further expenditure brings 
tangible results. Small-scale development (in terms of the amount 
of total expenditure, not the size of the individual project) is 
likely to be much more difficult. Continuous development in 
small doses is apt to be very disappointing. What is needed 
is a big initial effort to carry through the barren period, and 
this in itself presents a basic difficulty with many ramifications, 
three illustrations of which will point up the problem. 

1. The most productive form of development is the systematic 
creation of those indispensable external economies in economic 
production, especially in the fields of transport and power. The 
creation of these external economies is not only fruitless in the 
sense that it is merely a precondition, albeit an essential one, 
of useful production; it also implies activities of a peculiarly 
high capital intensity. Nevertheless, the soundest type of devel- 
opment is the one requiring you to cast your bread upon the 
waters by expending an enormous amount of capital in the crea- 
tion of external economies without immediate return. It would 
be much easier if it were the other way round, if one could 
start off with light investments bringing immediate returns 
which could then be utilized for heavier investments, gathering 
strength in the process. But, alas, it is not so. Hence, under- 
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developed countries, with the modest resources at their disposal 
and with a natural impatience for results, are under constant 
temptation to skip the necessary external economies and engage 
in premature projects which fail to attain their full productivity 
for lack of external economies, or else to sit back hopelessly 
and do nothing. This is a real dilemma. 

2. Under the conditions obtaining in underdeveloped countries 
the immediate effect of slight steady improvement is a bettering of — 
nutrition and sanitary conditions, which lowers the death rate. 
This results in an increase in population which uses up the incre- 
ment in production, leaving no room for investment. It is highly 
probable, in view of the experience of industrialized countries 
that sustained development and industrialization might result in 
a lowering of birth rates, thus releasing sources of investment. 
That blissful stage, however, is never reached because the imme- 
diate effect of small improvements is such as to throw the under- 
developed country back to its starting point. Development under 
such conditions is like trying to run up a downward-moving 
escalator. If you could only move from your original position, 
you could get off the escalator and go forward without difficulty; 
but once on the escalator you are prevented from obtaining free- 
dom of motion. 

3. A further fact, and one frequently noted by economists,” is 
that multiple development is easier to maintain, per unit of 


‘expenditure, than development in isolated projects. Provided 


that reasonable balance is maintained in multiple development, 
each project will be the market for some other project and the 
supplier of yet another. In the income sense, too, the incomes 
generated in projects A, B, C, . . . provide the purchasing power 
for the product of project X. In turn, each particular project 
becomes “‘project X.” The advantages of multiple development 
may make interesting reading for the economists, but they are 

2See P. N. Rosenstein-Rodan, “Problems of Industrialisation of Eastern and 


South-Eastern Europe,” in Economic Journal, vol. 53 (June-September 1943) pp. 
202-11. 
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gloomy news indeed for the underdeveloped countries. The 
initial resources for simultaneous development on many fronts 
are generally lacking. The preferable way, in view of this paucity 
of resources, would again be to make a start somewhere and 
gradually increase the rate of investment and the number of 
directions of expansion. Thus the most feasible procedure for 
the underdeveloped countries is the least desirable and least 
economical type of all. 

Still other choices of evil confront the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Perhaps the most striking of these relates to income distri- 
bution. In the historical course of nineteenth-century industrial- 
ization there was sharply unequal income distribution, which 
lowered consumption and produced savings from the upper 
income group which could be reinvested. This is not the 
only means of capital accumulation, but the other methods involve 
mass taxation, economic controls, rationing, or the like, which 
are most difficult to organize in underdeveloped countries. Such 
countries may try to promote a high rate of domestic savings by 
an unequal income distribution, but the “savings” of the upper 
income group are likely to take forms not conducive to economic 
development, such as luxury consumption, especially of imported 
commodities, transfer of capital abroad, or hoarding of gold, other 
precious metals, or foreign currency. ‘The machinery for effec- 
tive taxation of high incomes is usually lacking. On the other 
hand, with an equal income distribution it is futile to hope for 
a volume of domestic voluntary savings sufficient for even a modest 
start in economic development. 

, There remains the method of financing development by infla- 
tion, but at this point yet another vicious circle appears. ‘The 
inflationary method of increasing output and _ transferring 
resources from consumption to investment is much more dan- 
gerous in the underdeveloped countries than in the industrial- 
ized ones. Output in the former is rigid, and much less likely 
to increase under the stimulus of increased monetary demand 
than in the latter. A comparison of wartime development in the 
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underdeveloped countries compared with that of the United 
States or the United Kingdom supports this contention. ‘The 
whole theory of stimulating output by raising effective demand 
has been developed for industrialized countries and its applica- 
tion to underdeveloped countries may do more harm than good. 
An external identity of the goal—that is, to raise output—conceals 
a fundamental difference in the techniques required for its 
achievement. 

Although it has been argued that inflation does less harm in the 
underdeveloped countries than in the industrialized countries,’ 
second thought suggests that this is only superficially true. One 
of the things essential for underdeveloped countries is the transi- 
tion to a fully monetary economy and fully developed specializa- 
tion of labor; this may be just as indispensable as technological 
improvements. Inflation delays and may prevent the transition 
to a monetary economy because it undermines confidence in 
money, especially among farmers. In this respect, the wartime 
inflation has been a serious setback to the underdeveloped 
countries. 

The last and a particularly vicious example of the vicious circles 
with which we are concerned derives from the political context in 
which economic development has to be carried out. The desire 
for economic development may or may not arise from popular 
feelings and popular pressure, but in underdeveloped countries 
it is always government that has to formulate the desire and trans- 
late it into action. A private entrepreneur class either does not 
exist at all, or finds conditions in the underdeveloped countries 
generally unfavorable for its assumption of the major role in 
determining the course of economic development. This depend- 
ence of economic development on government has two significant 
implications. First, there.is a problem of government stability. 
Where the economic institutions for development are govern- 
mental, political instability is reflected in confused, contradictory, 


3A. R. Prest, War Economics of Primary Producing Countries (Cambridge, 
Eng., 1948). 
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or abortive economic policies. Underdeveloped countries need 
stability of government far more than industrialized countries, 
where development has become automatic. At the same time, the 
very lack of economic development in many countries makes for 
instability of government. Second, as has been pointed out, the 
soundest advice on economic development would generally be 
in the direction of patience—that is, waiting to proceed until 
enough resources for sizable and simultaneous investments and 
the creation of external economies can be accumulated. To the 
peoples of underdeveloped countries, this is highly unpalatable 
advice, to say the least; to their governments, it is unacceptable. 
Very few governments can afford to justify their policies over the 
economist’s “long period.” For governments it is indeed true that 
“in the long run we are all dead.” The economist, if he is to 
render useful service, has to accept the timetable laid down by 
the governments and the people of underdeveloped countries. 
The best is the enemy of the good. 

This discussion is by no means exhaustive. The situation of 
the underdeveloped countries illustrates, in reverse, the universal 
interdependence of all things economic, and the prevalence of 
cumulative processes which economics textbooks stress so heavily. 
As they point out, in economics “one thing leads to another.” 
The tragedy of the underdeveloped countries is that the reverse 
is also true: the failure of one thing to move halts the movement 
of something else. One thing leads to another, but nothing 
leads to nothing. 

Summarizing our position as it emerges from the above remarks: 
We are faced with an immensely difficult problem. An important 
step toward its solution will have been taken once the unfavor- 
able shifts in world price relations over the last two generations 
have been reversed or countered; then only can the harm they 
have wrought in the underdeveloped countries be mitigated. 
Action of this nature may reduce the problem to such propor- 
tions that the remedies which are now beginning to be made 
available in the form of assistance to underdeveloped countries 
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can exert a real effect. Some of the underdeveloped countries 
will overcome their initial difficulties, just as the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and the Soviet Union have done in their various 
ways, and perhaps it will not be those countries which would now 
seem most likely to do so. It is true that revolutionary changes 
in technique may help to solve the problem, but such a windfall 
cannot be counted on. We might far better face the fact that 
the problem is formidable and that we cannot afford to neglect 
any line of attack on it. Irresistible forces must be mobilized to 
meet what may perhaps prove, after all, not to be an immovable 
object. 





THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY IN 
BRITAIN SINCE 1945 


BY ERIC WILLENZ 


R ECENT western European experience furnishes many ex- 
amples of the problems confronting democratic government when 
seemingly irreconcilable ideologies threaten the very funda- 
mentals of parliamentary structure. It is therefore desirable to 
investigate one case in recent political history in which opposing 
attitudes on important issues have not destroyed parliamentary 
procedure and thus led to the breakdown of democracy itself. 
The history of the British Conservative party since the general 
election of 1945 is of great significance, since it records not only 
the party’s adjustment to the role of a parliamentary minority, 
but also its adjustment to a program which for all practical pur- 
poses contravenes basic principles of the formal Conservative 
creed. Far from struggling to disrupt parliamentary procedure, 
the Tories have worked as a loyal opposition and have helped 
to put laws on the statute books entirely at variance with their 
traditional policy. 

Fundamental agreement between the two conflicting parties 
on one vital subject has been important for the continuance of 
the English parliamentary system. Both the Conservative and 
Labour parties have adhered to a policy of confining their struggle 
within the frame of democratic structure, fighting vigorously up 
to a point, but accepting as ultimate arbitrament victory at the 
polls. This has been possible because neither party sees its very 
existence threatened by the enactment of the other’s policies. 
Events have therefore failed to bear out Harold Laski’s dire pre- 
diction that British representative institutions would be destroyed 
by the irreconcilability between a capitalistic laissez-faire philoso- 
phy and a social service state. Professor Laski declared: ‘I believe 

. that the attainment of power by the Labour party in the 
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normal electoral fashion must result in a radical transformation 
of parliamentary government. Such an administration could 
not, if it sought to be effective, accept the present forms of its 
procedure. It would have to take vast powers, and legislate under 
them by ordinance and decree; it would have to suspend the 
classic formulae of normal opposition. If its policy met with 
peaceful acceptance, the continuance of parliamentary govern- 
ment would depend upon its possession of guarantees from the 
Conservative party that its work of transformation would not be 
disrupted by repeal in the event of its defeat at the polls. Could 
such guarantees be given? Would they be implemented if they 
were? I do not know. I suggest that their exaction is inevitable 
as part of the price of peace when such great issues are in 
pee... ."* 


I 


The basis for the overwhelming defeat of the Tories in the 
general election of 1945 was in the making for many years. True, 
England emerged from a grueling war with great moral strength, 
but she was physically weakened not only by the recent ordeal 
but also by the unhealed wounds of the first world war. The 
immediate task of reconstruction, enormous in itself, was aggra- 
vated by social and economic problems that had troubled the 
country for years. It needed little clairvoyance on the part of 
the program makers of the two major parties to recognize that 
the British people were critical of timeworn platitudes and wanted 
new, bold, and constructive thinking to achieve the prosperity and 
security they felt they deserved. But what kind of Britain did 
the people seek? What did they want in the way of education, 
social services, employment policies, and the like? The crux of 
the problem lay in determining precisely what role the govern- 
ment should play in overall planning once the war emergency was 
over. 

While both parties searched for constructive answers to these 


1 Harold J. Laski, Democracy in Crisis (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1933) p. 87. 
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problems, the need for a successful solution was particularly 
important to the Conservative party. In 1945 the Tories were 
at a low ebb within the party, unmatched since the days of Peel. 
They were sorely in need of a new Disraeli, for the redoubtable 
Churchill, whose dynamic personality had proved so effective 
in the time of Dunkirk and the London blitz, failed to retain 
the loyalty of the man in the street on issues of reconstruction 
and reform. Only one wing of the party, composed of all strata 
and age groups, sensed the utter futility of attacking basic social 
and economic problems with political verbosity. Instead, they 
endorsed the Beveridge Plan in the House of Commons and 
engaged in vigorous pamphleteering, vying with the Labour party 
in progressivism. 

What was the meaning of these rumblings in the party closet 
of Torydom? Were these reformers Fabians who had entered 
the opposition ranks surreptitiously and were now enjoying a 
prankster’s game of embarrassing the bona fide members? Not 
at all. It was the mission of this new element, the Young Con- 
servative group, to develop a positive Tory creed, to reintroduce 
into the party doctrines which had been laid aside when a group 
of Liberals entered and captured the old Conservative party 
shortly after the turn of the century. This back-bench element 
professed to draw from Disraeli the insight, courage, and true 
spirit of Conservative democracy. 

There is indeed a striking parallel between the position of the 
Conservative party of Disraeli’s time and that of the present. The 
Industrial Revolution brought about a complete eclipse of the 
Conservative party, and its leader, Peel, not only lost his following 
but was accused of having surrendered to the Liberals, the free 
traders, the merchants of the nation, who had become the real 
rulers of Great Britain. It was not until the latter part of the 
nineteenth century that the reaction against the mechanistic 
business philosophy of classical liberalism set in. It was not until 
then that Disraeli, at first a sharp critic of his own chief, Peel, 
and later the most formidable opponent of Gladstone, was able 
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to forge an alliance between the workers and the aristocrats so 
that the Conservatives could once more gain power. 

It was no mere narrow partisanship that made Disraeli oppose 
the spurious democracy of the Liberal party. Like Carlyle, he 
regarded aristocracy, despite its limitations, as the least corrupt 
part of the community, and he looked to it, in conjunction with 
the underprivileged, for a return of the English nation to the 
lines of true progress. In these terms we can understand his 
approval of the Chartists’ fight for enfranchisement.? 

In the writings that preceded his political career the young 
“Conservative Radical’’ defended most eloquently the traditional 
institutional forms which still retained their value. ‘The feudal 
system may have worn out; but its main principle—that the 
tenure of property should be the fulfilment of duty—is the 
essence of good government. .. . The privileges of the multitude 
and the prerogative of the sovereign had grown up together, and 
together they waned. Under the plea of liberalism, all the insti- 
tutions which were the bulwark of the multitude had been sapped 
and weakened, and nothing had been substituted for them... . 
To change back the oligarchy into a generous aristocracy round 
a real throne; to infuse life and vigour into the church as the 
frame of the nation; . . . to emancipate the political constituency 
of 1832 from its sectarian bondage and contracted sympathies; 
to elevate the physical as well as the moral condition of the people 
... and all this rather by the use of ancient forms and the restora- 
tion of the past than by political revolutions founded on abstract 
ideas—appeared to be the course which the circumstances of 
the country required, and which practically speaking, could only, 

2 Disraeli denied that the Reform Bill of 1832 would improve Parliament. “If 
a spirit of rapacious covetousness, desecrating all the humanities of life, has been 
the besetting sin of England for the last century and a half, since the passing of 
the Reform Act the altar of Mammon has blazed with a triple worship. To acquire, 
to accumulate, to plunder each other by virtue of philosophic phrases—to propose 
a utopia to consist only of wealth and toil—this has been the business of enfran- 


chised England for the last twelve years, until we are startled from our voracious 
strife by the wail of intolerable serfage. . .” See A. J. Froude, Lord Beaconsfield 


(London 1890) p. 96. 
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with all their faults and backslidings, be undertaken and accom- 
plished by a reconstructed Tory Party... .”° 

Nevertheless the return to true conservatism meant some- 
thing far different from turning the clock back to feudalism. 
Disraeli conceived of a revived conservatism in a unified nation 
and empire,‘ a conservatism which advocated the enactment of 
factory laws, felt concern for the welfare of the people, achieved 
ultimately an extension of the franchise (1867) and the legaliza- 
tion of active trade unions through the repeal of the combination 
laws (1875). 

Disraeli’s ideological revolt against laissez-faire and the liberal 
philosophy of government was not unique. An outstanding 
characteristic of the European conservative movement has been 
the belief in a harmonious unity of society based on the more 
precise definition of duty and status. Nor were conservatives 
alone in their struggle against the so-called liberalism of the 
period. The economic and social insecurity characteristic of the 
era of a comparatively laissez-faire government caused socialists 
to array themselves with conservatives against the businessman's 
philosophy. Conservative thought found points of practical 
agreement with socialists in regard to belief in governmental 
responsibility, skepticism toward private enterprise, and the 
development of a paternalistic attitude toward the people as a 
whole. This aspect of British conservatism is frequently over- 
looked by American students who tend erroneously to identify it 
with the liberal business philosophy of industrial England. This 
confusion, it is true, is due in part to developments in the Con- 
servative party following the death of Disraeli. Imperial matters 
tended to engross the interest of the party to the neglect of eco- 


8 Ibid., pp. 98 ff. 

4 Addressing his first constituency on November 27, 1832, Disraeli stated: “I am 
a Conservative to preserve all that is good in our Constitution, a Radical to remove 
all that is bad. I seek to preserve property and to respect order, and I equally 
decry the appeal to the passions of the many or the prejudices of the few. I alike 
detest the despotism of an oligarchy and the preeminence of a mob. I shall ever 
seek to confer the greatest happiness upon the greatest number” (Speeches, London, 
Longmans, Green, 1882, p. 85). 
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nomic and social questions. The business philosophy character- 
istic of liberalism—was implanted in the Conservative party 
when Joseph Chamberlain’s Unionist group broke with the 
Liberal party over the Irish question and coalesced with the 
Conservatives. At the same time, the Liberal party moved 
rapidly toward a position of heightened social consciousness, 
until finally the Liberals and Labour achieved a high mark of 
social programming under the leadership of Asquith and Lloyd 
George. 


Against this background the present revolt within the Tory party 
is easily explained. The rebels, mainly aristocrats and not indus- 
trialists, find themselves as much at odds with the prevailing party 
philosophy, which is actually not native but a transplant from 
the Liberal party, as their forefathers were at variance with Peel’s 
attitudes. Their invocation of the spirit of Disraeli is not only 
politically strategic but also logical in conveying a reawakening 
sense of social responsibility within the party. 

The cleavage within the Conservative party between Man- 
chesterian liberalism and a paternalistic philosophy of govern- 
ment interference on behalf of the underprivileged is clearly indi- 
cated by publications of the younger and increasingly vocal mem- 
bers of the party, which appeared prior to 1945. R. A. Butler, 
member of Parliament and President of the Board of Education, 
criticized the never-do-never-die policy of English Toryism in 
the preface to a little book which offered a sketch of a new policy 
for the party: ““Exponents of this policy may be compared to those 
who live in an old mansion. They are aware that the rain is 
getting in, and that the roofs want mending, but, so serious do 
they know the repairs must be, that they say to each other: Do not 
let us have the builders about; this would look as if the ancient 
pile is in the process of crumbling. We can always put a tile 
straight here or there ourselves.” ® 


5 Forward from Victory, by Four Young Conservatives (London 1942) p. 7. 
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The authors asserted that they hoped “to convince the Con- 
servatives themselves that only by adopting a more progressive 
policy than in the immediate past can they satisfy the demands 
of the younger generation.” ® ‘The reforms advocated clearly 
indicate a heightened sense of social responsibility. For example, 
the curse of unemployment must be mitigated by government 
regulation of investment, for “it certainly seems that the decisions 
as to when to raise and lower the rate of interest should be taken 
bearing in mind the social consequences to the community as 
a whole rather than the financial consequences to the bank and 
its shareholders. Young Conservatives will therefore support 
national control of bank rates.” * The idea of a minimum wage 
is rejected, yet “everyone must be guaranteed the essentials of 
life by the state. In place of the minimum wage we [the Con- 
servatives] would offer a comprehensive system of social services 
and a scheme of family allowances.” * Health measures of con- 
siderable extent are urged as vital to the nation’s welfare. In 
regard to the critical matter of nationalization of industry, private 
industry is favored, but the curbing of monopolies and the nation- 
alization of the armament industry and certain public utilities, 
such as railroads, are advocated. Wartime controls should be 
relaxed gradually and a central planning authority should be 
established to insure an equitable distribution of available indus- 
trial resources. 

These proposals were alarming enough to the exponent of 
unfettered business enterprise, but the views of the Honorable 
Quinting Hogg, Conservative member of Parliament, must have 
seemed truly revolutionary. Hogg achieved considerable promi- 
nence through reshaping his party’s policies as chairman of the 
Tory Reform Committee after Lord Hinchingbrooke resigned. 
Hogg’s book, which appeared in 1944, took its cue from the old 
Disraeli concept of national unity as the basis of any successful 


6 Ibid., p. g. 
7 Ibid., p. 88. 
8 Ibid., pp. go ff. 
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reconstruction: “This country cannot be united without exten- 
sive social reform. . . .This country cannot be united without 
business prosperity, but business prosperity cannot be achieved 
in an atmosphere of social unrest. It seems to me that this does 
involve an alliance, however difficult, between the forces of social 
reform and business prosperity. .. .” ® 

Hogg’s approach to a new Conservative creed becomes a fear- 
less acceptance of change, but never fails to appeal to the entire 
nation rather than to group interests: ““The new Conservative 
will not indulge in the outworn controversy between interna- 
tionalism or nationalism. He will not engage in the dispute 
between nationalization and private enterprise. He sees in the 
modern extra-political forms of public control a nationalization 
which has lost its terrors. . . . He is not impressed by the fear of 
schemes for social security as destructive of enterprise. On the 
contrary, he sees in them the basis for social stability necessary to 
the restoration of industry. He recognizes that privilege based on 
wealth or birth has served its end, and he looks forward to a 
classless democracy in which differences of education and tech- 
nical skill have taken their place... .” 1° 

Counseling an empirical attitude in the matter of govern- 
ment controls, Hogg refuses to be goaded into a dogmatic posi- 
tion. His general philosophy is clearly revealed in an address 
to the House in which he moved an amendment for the adoption 


_ of the Beveridge Report: “The Beveridge scheme is a scheme for 


the abolition of want by a particular instrument . . . it is a scheme 
for the abolition of want by the instrument of a redistribution of 
wealth. . . . That is what it is, and that is what seems to me to 
constitute its very great value, and the mere fact that it is in fact 
a scheme for the abolition of want by means of a redistribution 
of wealth seems to me to rob much of the criticism on the economic 
side of its force, because so long as you redistribute what is there, 
you cannot destroy the economic resources of the country, I have 


9 Quinting Hogg, One Year’s Work (London 1944) p. 22. 
10 Ibid., pp. 43 ff. 
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always been a believer in private property. But so long as there 
remain people who cannot have enough to eat, the possession of 
private property is a humiliation and not an opportunity... .” ™ 

The vague Conservative platform offered to the voters in 1945 
gave no hint of any of these dynamic forces. The party hierarchy 
would not or could not read the handwriting on the wall, and 
lost the election through studiously ignoring the dangerous sug- 
gestions expressed within the party’s ranks. Not the least confus- 
ing aspect of the campaign was the role of Winston Churchill, 
who went up and down the country telling the people that 
socialism would spell finis to the glory of centuries of British 
might and pride. He was mistakenly considered by many to be 
a protagonist of big business and a laissez-faire philosophy, and 
his failure to clarify his position has destroyed the possibility of 
his becoming the leader of a resuscitated Conservative party. 
Churchill belongs to that group of independent minds who recog- 
nize the driving force of personal excellence and leadership as 
the ultimate determinant of nations’ histories. In the crisis of 
the war all the virtues of his brilliant personality came to the 
fore, but his idea of coping with reconstruction in the way in 
which he had met the blitz indicated a grave lack of understand- 


ing of basic social problems. 
III 


While the rift in the Conservative party failed to be reflected 
in the 1945 platform, indications of its growing importance can 
be gained from the party’s parliamentary record in the face of 
Labour’s efforts to transform Great Britain into a socialist 
commonwealth. 

The Conservative party criticized the nationalization of the 
Bank of England, but not too bitterly, because for all practical 
purposes the business of the Bank was already in the hands of 
the government. Herbert Morrison, Lord President and govern- 
ment leader in the House, spoke for both parties rather than for 


11 [bid., pp. 57 ff. 
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his own alone when he stated: “The great task in the economic 
field today is to reconcile economic security and planning on 
the one hand with individual liberty on the other. I believe we 
here in Westminster are fitted, above every other country, to 
carry out experiments in that direction and to find solutions for 
Oem. ... * 

Another crucial measure was the nationalization of the coal 
industry. The debate in the House approached the problem 
from two sides: the lamentable state of the industry and of the 
miner, and the immediate prospect of a coal shortage. ‘The 
Conservative opposition to the bill was summarized by Mr. Reid: 
“I think every party in the House agrees that, for one reason or 
another, the time has come when extensive reorganization of 
the coal mining industry is required. I think we are further 
agreed about this. . . . We do not, however, agree about the 
method to be pursued in achieving that reorganization. .. .” ® 

Conservative criticism soon expanded into an attack on the coal 
bill because of its socialist principles. Some Conservatives held 
that the proposed measure would not only fail to increase the 
welfare of the miners but constituted planning for the sake of 
socialist doctrine. While Tory opposition fell mainly along 
partisan lines, some indication of the growing influence of the 
progressive elements in the party appears in its final stand on 
the coal bill: ““The problem of the twentieth century is how to 
create an economic democracy parallel with the political democ- 
racy which has come to its full state. There is nothing in this 
Bill which will do that. We must seek it in the wide distribution 
of capital and not in its further aggregation into all-embracing 
monopolies.” !4 

The progressive trend in the party is clearly shown in its atti- 
tude on the bill on health services. The party’s attacks on the 
government plan centered on the fact that the excessive adminis- 

12 Hansard, House of Commons Debates, vol. 413, cols. 569 ff. 


13 [bid., vol. 418, cols. 790 ff. 
14 [bid., vol. 423, col. 138. 
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trative work it involved would render it unmanageable and 
inefficient. The Conservatives claimed that the ethical standards 
of the medical profession would be violated by the paneling of 
doctors as well as by the general control of professional practices, 
fees, and patient contacts. Yet that the general principle of a 
government-sponsored health service was supported is shown by 
the remarks of Richard Law: “I am anxious to make clear our 
position on these benches [Conservative] in regard to the prin- 
ciple of a national, comprehensive hundred percent health service. 
Of course we accept that principle today, as we accepted it in 1944 
when the coalition White Paper was published. I assure the 
Minister that on this side of the House we are just as anxious 
as he is, or any of his . . . friends by his side or behind him are, 
to give the people of this country the fullest possible benefits 
which can come from the acceptance of the principle of a com- 
prehensive service. . .. We accept the principle, and we accept the 
consequences that flow from it.” ¥® 

In contrast, traditional Tory opposition was most determined 
against the Iron and Steel Nationalization Bill, recently passed 
by the House of Commons. The government’s advocacy of 
nationalization was due to its contention that steel, as a basic 
industry, could not be entrusted to the continued control of a 
few individuals. Nor would the government accept as a perma- 
nent solution control of the industry by a joint board composed 
of government and industry representatives, since neither the 
board nor the Minister in charge of the program had effective 
power to initiate positive action.‘ The government therefore 
introduced a nationalization bill covering all firms extensively 


15 British Speeches of the Day, vol. 4, no. 4, Law in the House of Commons, 
May 1946. 

16 The Iron and Steel Board was set up following the debate in May 1946 when 
the government accepted the chief ideas of the British Iron and Steel Federation’s 
report with the reservation that the basic part of the industry submit to public 
ownership. The opposition held that public ownership would decrease output 
and that a division of the industry between private and public ownership would 
be artificial and unworkable. The resulting compromise was the Iron and Steel 
Board, but it was dissolved on October 1, 1948. 
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engaged in the production of iron and steel, through the transfer 
of their stock, after compensation of the stockholders, to a govern- 
ment corporation.’ 

The Tories attacked the bill on the ground that the compensa- 
tion proposed was not equitable and that the industry was already 
operating at peak efficiency, but its chief argument was that the 
bill would not ameliorate conditions in the industry and would 
only continue the vicious trend toward socializing additional 
sectors of the economy for the sake of a doctrine. Conservative 
criticism was concentrated on this last point of ideological differ- 
ence rather than upon technical defects in the bill and culminated 
in Churchill’s charges of communist betrayal: ““Today the Social- 
ists boasted that they were the opponents of Communism. Socialist 
parties in every European country had been found altogether 
inadequate barriers against it; indeed as the Bill showed, they were 
the handmaids and heralds of Communism. . . . This is not a 
bill, it is a plot. It is not a plan to increase production but 
rather, in effect at any rate, an operation in restraint of trade. 
It is not a plan to help our patient struggling people but a 
burglar’s jimmy to crack the capitalist crib... .” 8 

While the Conservatives seemed irreconcilable in the case of 
the iron and steel bill, even here a careful perusal of the parlia- 
mentary record shows some evidence of objectivity. Sir Andrew 


Duncan’s measured examination of the proposal was largely con- 


17 The bill proposed to nationalize all the firms extensively engaged in the 
production of iron ore, pig iron, and steel, together with their subsidiaries. The 
schedule to the bill names 107 companies whose securities are to be transferred 
to the Iron and Steel Corporation which is to be established by the government. 
These companies and their wholly owned subsidiaries employ about 300,000 workers 
and have a total issued capital of about 195 million pounds. Stockholders are 
to be compensated at prices based on stock exchange quotations and the govern- 
ment’s estimate of the value of the compensation stock that will have to be issued 
(about 300 million pounds). The scheme provides for the continuance of the firms 
to be taken over under their present names and managements, distinguishing 
between those producing annually more than 50,000 tons of iron ore, or 20,000 
tons of pig iron, ingot steel, or hot rolled products, which will be wholly absorbed, 
and other firms which will operate under a license from the Minister of Supply 
(British Information Services, 1. D. 889 & 890, November 1948). 

18 London Times, November 17, 1948. 
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cerned with whether it would actually help the national economy: 
“In face of the successful functioning of the industry nothing 
could justify the Government in embarking on this great gamble 
in which irreparable damage could be so easily done to the whole 
fabric of industry and our national and international trade. The 
onus was on the Government to show that under any change they 
could do better... .”?® Nor was a conciliatory attitude com- 
pletely lacking on the part of the government, for it is apparent 
that the more moderate element prevailed over the left wing in 
the writing of the bill.2° Indeed, the Economist (November 20, 
1948) deplored the new legislation as quite inadequate for the 
gravity of the problem involved. 


IV 


The parliamentary record of the Conservative party tends to 
minimize the rising importance of the growing progressive faction. 
A political party reduced to a minority role must capitalize its 
position, since a general acquiescence in the government pro- 
gram would retard or perhaps destroy its opportunity to regain 
power. Thus the Conservatives’ opposition in Parliament to the 
government’s program tends to overemphasize the area of dis- 
agreement between the two parties, and to conceal the degree 
to which progressive Conservative thought coincides with the 
stand of the Labour government. Then, too, the rigid enforce- 
ment of English party discipline results in a minimum of voting 
across party lines, so that cleavages within a party are minimized. 

For this reason the record of recent annual party conferences 
is invaluable for understanding the internal development of the 
Conservative party. At the Blackpool conference of 1946, 
Churchill, in the role of party leader, repeated in his keynote 
speech his attacks on the Labour party. But it was felt by many 


19 London Times, November 18, 1948. 

20 One indication of the influence of moderates in the writing of the bill is that 
its vesting date is May 1, 1950, or eighteen months after it becomes law, whichever 
date is later. Since the next general election is in 1950, a vigorous Tory govern- 
ment could easily repeal the law without any complicated reorganization of the 


industry having occurred. 
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participants, as well as by the press,?4 that such methods were of 
no value in maneuvering the party out of its hopelessly out- 
numbered position in Parliament. The conference was agitated 
by an undercurrent of dissatisfaction with the lack of a positive 
policy on the part of the leaders, a fact which observers were 
quick to sense and report to the rest of the world: “A speaker 
said that the Conservative party would get nowhere until more 
working people are placed in the hierarchy. . . . What was being 
debated was a motion demanding that the leaders should prepare 
and issue a statement of policy. The argument was that there 
is no such policy and the implication was that present policies 
are unsatisfactory. Captain Hogg, a prominent young Conserva- 
tive, demanded a clean lead from the leaders and when this was 
adopted overwhelmingly it was in effect a censure against the 
policies of Mr. Churchill and other elder statesmen. However, 
Mr. Churchill will have his say tomorrow and there is no one 
even among the most rebellious who has anything but adoration 
for him. So there seems little doubt that his couzteroffensive will 
prove successful.” ?? 

There is no question that Churchill would have been able 
momentarily to stem the tide, had imperative demands for effec- 
tive action arisen. But a definitive victory for the “elder states- 
men” at the conference might well have meant a defeat for 
the Tory party since its traditional policy was largely discredited 
in the eyes of the country. While the apparent unity of the 
party was seriously disturbed at the Blackpool conference, the 
submerged dissatisfaction which had developed there expressed 
itself more vehemently in the following year. Young Conserva- 
tives under Hogg’s leadership, hoping to achieve a more con- 
structive policy, attempted to form a gentleman’s agreement 

21 London Times, October 7, 1946. 


22 Reported by Herbert Matthews from Blackpool, in the New York Times, 
October 5, 1946. Matthews also pointed out that the progressive elements in the 


party came out strengthened, quoting the London Times to the effect that “so 
long as the choice is between plan and negation, the plan is likely to hold the 
field. . . . Conservatives on the whole do not expect to go back to old laissez-faire 


policies” (New York Times, October 6, 1946). 
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between Liberals and Conservatives. Rebuffed by both groups, 
these progressive Tories made a new approach, and worked 
within the party to develop a new program offering the voter 
as much as or more than he could obtain from Labour. 

These efforts crystallized in the Industrial Charter, a state- 
ment designed to give the British public a comprehensive 
account of Conservative industrial policy.** It defines the party’s 
approach toward industry as a whole as based on “facing indus- 
trial problems as they really exist, and dealing with them on 
this basis by a positive policy of broad guidance by the Gov- 
ernment, and enterprise on the part of the individual.” ** On 
the strategic question of rationing, the report states that until 
abundance overtakes scarcity “some controls will have to be 
continued, and nothing would be taken off the rations until 
it was certain that every family could buy ample supplies of 
the article concerned.”” The government is charged with the 
responsibility of maintaining a high level of employment. The 
Charter does not disagree basically with the Labour party’s stand 
on taxes, although it advocates the overhauling of the P.A.Y.E. 
(pay-as-you-earn) plan to meet peacetime needs. 

The report is hesitant regarding monopoly, but suggests investi- 
gation with the aim of causing monopolistic practices to cease 
upon discovery, and the use of restrictive legislation only as a 
last resort. Even nationalization, still opposed in principle, is 
justifiable as far as the coal industry and the Bank of England 
are concerned, though should the Conservative party gain power, 
the Liverpool cotton market, some road transport, and certain 
parts of civil aviation would be returned to private hands. The 
iron and steel industry would not be nationalized. 

With regard to the status of the worker, the report offers a 


detailed workers’ charter, covering the problems of security, — 


incentive, and employment. It recommends expansion of social 


23 The Charter was drawn up by a group headed by Mr. R. A. Butler, to be 


presented at the Brighton conference in 1947. 
24 The following discussion of the Charter is based on the document itself and 


literature issued by the Conservative party. 
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security, supplemented by pensions, and a general scheme of 
incentives, with the possibility of promotion. ‘To overcome the 
existing staggering crisis the continuance of priorities for basic 
industries is advocated, though the role of the government in 
a free society is defined as one of broad planning only, for the 
purpose of cooperation with industry rather than for the direc- 
tion of it. The development of a partnership of government, 
industry, and the individual is emphasized, with government’s 
activities confined to the following vital functions: (1) insuring 
that the resources of the country are so deployed that employ- 
ment is maintained and that the great priorities are fulfilled 
before subsidiary objectives are sought; (2) collecting and dis- 
tributing information to an extent beyond that of any private 
undertaking; (3) making decisions on the scale of national 
expenditure and taxation; (4) controlling monetary policy and 
guiding overseas trade; (5) stimulating industrial efficiency, in 
particular, by assisting research and making the results more 
readily available to_small firms. 

The recommendations of the Industrial Charter reveal the 
profound ‘shift which has taken place in Conservative thinking. 
The measures suggested are by no means radical in their con- 
templated application, yet they indicate a complete reorientation 
in party policy. The Brighton party conference of 1947 served 
as a sounding board for the new program. The meeting’s 
attention centered on the Charter as a focal point for a Tory 
revival and eventual ascent to power, and the report on the 
Charter was approved in the conference by an overwhelming 
vote. An American observer stated: “The Conservative Party 
made one of the most decisive deviations in its history today 
when it almost unanimously endorsed the politically liberal and 
advanced Industrial Charter ... . This is a signal victory for the 
progressive and younger elements in the party. . . . When Sir 
Waldron Smithers, one of the party right-wingers, opposed it 
as ‘milk and water socialism’ he was laughed down and no more 
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than a dozen out of about 3000 delegates voted against the 
Charter.” 

Press releases of the London Conservative papers were jubilant. 
The result of the reception of the report was aptly summarized 
in the declaration of a young Conservative progressive who had 
been prominently associated with the framing of the new policy: 
“The Conservative Party which met at Brighton is young, vigor- 
ous, progressive, and it is upon the march. . . . Brighton marked 
alike the end of the old and the beginning of the new era of 
Conservatism. Indeed, the word ‘Conservatism,’ in any literal 
sense is inadequate to describe the road to which the party is 
now fully committed. . . .” *6 


Vv 


This brief résumé should not obscure the complexity of the 
struggle that had occupied the Conservative party for two years. 
The remarkable rapidity with which the doctrine penetrated all 
strata of an inflexible party hierarchy testifies only to the urgency 
of the situation. But the best efforts of the progressive elements 
alone would not have made the high command realize the obso- 
leteness of its political approach. It was the record-breaking 
manner in which Labour continued to win by-elections, and the 
unshakable confidence with which the electorate persisted in 
looking to the government for aid, that finally aroused the Con- 
servatives to the futility of the traditional Tory creed. 

The peak of the progressive trend in the party’s thinking was 
reached with the end of the 1947 conference. From that time 
on, party leaders and members devoted themselves to implement- 
ing the new program and above all to impressing the public 
with the fact that the reoriented party offered the common man 
a better lot in life than did the existing socialist government. 
The most recent party conference, at Llandudno, Wales, in 


25 Herbert Matthews in the New York Times, October 3, 1947. 
26 Peter Thorneycroft, Conservative member of Parliament, in the Observer, 


October 12, 1947. 
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October 1948, failed to show the new fire which had been so 
conspicuous during 1946 and 1947. Though the Industrial Char- 
ter had been supplemented by an Agricultural Charter and an 
Imperial Charter, the party failed to maintain that élan which 
had given rise to such high hopes. A conviction prevailed that 
the Socialists would almost surely be toppled in the next election. 
Constructive programming gave way to concentration on the 
membership drive of the party, which had unquestionably made 
great strides,*” and the international situation. The meeting 
ended on a harmonious chord full of assurance of victory: “It 
is no longer ‘if’ but ‘when.’ We have confidence. Our ranks 
are closed. We have but one enemy, the totalitarians— 
Socialists and Communists. Our party is united, virile, and 
confident. . . .” 78 

Nevertheless, whether or not one adheres to the view that 
the present state of affairs is too fluid for definitive analysis, the 
impression of vagueness with reference to domestic policy and 
of the return to the old tenets augurs ill for the future of the 
progressive principles within the party. At best, as the sober 
appraisal of the Economist (October 16, 1948) indicates, much 
work remains to be done: “Largely as the result of its own 
internal divisions, the Conservative party has not in the past 
three years evolved an alternative policy for the nation... . 
The Industrial Charter touches only the fringes of an immensely 
difficult subject. The Agricultural Charter is an attempt to 
outbid the Socialists for the support of the farmers. A property- 
owning democracy is still hardly more than a slogan. . . . State- 
ments of a general character are not enough. The Conservative 
Party must work out a detailed application of general principles 
in terms simple enough to bring conviction and comprehension 
to the ordinary man and woman... .” 
At the same time, the contention that the old guard has recap- 
27 Lord Woolton, chairman of the organization committee, reported that the 


membership had risen from 1,200,000 at the end of 1947 to 2,249,000 in June 1948. 
28 From speech by Lord Woolton, reported in the London Times, October 11, 1948. 
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tured the party and will again lead it down the path of platitudes 
to another crushing defeat at the polls cannot be substantiated. 
Signs of harking back multiplied at Llandudno, but they were 
not necessarily so significant as they appeared. There had to 
be an opportunity for the ideas of the spectacular 1946 and 
1947 gatherings to be assimilated, and 1948 may represent noth- 
ing more than a period of adjustment to the new trend. The 
solid growth of the party organization, though nominally headed 
by the old guard, has been essentially a grass roots development, 
and may indicate that the more constructive approach to national 
problems has a chance to prevail. There is no doubt that the 
party’s minority status since its catastrophic rout in the last gen- 
eral election has put more vigor into it, promising a lively 
struggle in 1950. 

No attempt has been made here to prophesy which faction 
will find favor with the British public at the next general elec- 
tion. What is regarded as significant is the continued successful 
democratic operation of two parties, which on the surface 
appeared so antagonistic to each other that political scientists 
like Laski could fear for the survival of the British parliamentary 
system. Whether in or out of power, neither party felt its 
position to be so intolerable that it could no longer abide by 
the rules of the game. The ability to settle differences within 
the prescribed framework of democratic action has been rein- 
forced by a high degree of responsibility on the part of Labour 
and by its application of socialistic policies on a gradual basis 
only. The Conservative party, on its side, has shown a willing- 
ness to drop its sterile laissez-faire philosophy in favor of a 
concept of government which, rooted in earlier Tory thinking 
and clearly expressed in the time of Disraeli, constitutes a con- 
structive amalgamation of paternalism and democracy. On the 
whole, therefore, the considerable area of agreement on vital 
issues between the two parties promises a relatively smooth con- 
tinuance of democratic action in Great Britain. 


(Washington, D. C.) 
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NEW TRENDS IN SOCIAL INSURANCE 


BY FRIEDA WUNDERLICH 


i. considering trends in social insurance—that is, developments 
that have appeared in some countries and have a good chance of 
spreading to others and becoming a permanent feature of our 
society—it is important to make two reservations. First, trends 
may be modified and even reversed if experiments prove too costly 
or are handled inefficiently. Trends are not absolute. They are 
conditioned by “‘if’s.” Second, social security is part of the total 
institutional pattern and varies from country to country according 
to the stage of economic development, government structure, and 
political and cultural traditions of the country in question. Thus, 
no scheme applied in any one country can be adopted by another 
without considerable change and adaptation. 


I 


Since the end of the second world war, the traditional fourfold 
pattern of social insurance—accident, disability, old age, and 
unemployment—has been abandoned in favor of an entirely new 
approach—that of comprehensive coverage of risks. Following 
the Webbs’ analysis of the causes of poverty, Great Britain has 
inaugurated a social insurance plan designed to cover all main 
risks that may lead to destitution. New Zealand and other coun- 
tries have followed suit. These new plans assume a minimum 
subsistence for every citizen and his family in any emergency that 
might deprive them of their means of support, adding to the 
familiar ones such situations as widowhood or orphanage, and 
providing for a complete range of medical services. 
Comprehensive coverage of risks contributes to the solution of 
a difficulty that has haunted all social insurance systems since 
their inception: it helps to overcome the lack of coordination. It 
makes possible the unification and integration of services within 
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social insurance itself as well as between social insurance and other 
forms of state aid, such as assistance. In England and New Zea- 
land the expansion to all possible risks has been accompanied by 
a reorganization of administrative responsibility in the total 


scheme of social insurance. 
Unification, in its turn, is bound to have another effect. It has 


to be achieved within the frame of public administration. A sys- 
tem, therefore, which may have been based on self-government by 
the insured or joint management of the insured and their employ- 
ers has had to yield to public administration. Thus initiative has 
been shifted from the insured to political bodies, from self-govern- 
ment to the parliaments which have the final responsibility. 
Closely connected with these three tendencies—insurance 
against all hazards of life, unification of services, and shift of 
responsibility to political bodies—there is a fourth trend in the 
new social security laws in the direction of inclusion of all persons, 
employed, self-employed, and nonworking.’ It is a far cry from 
the first insurance systems, established to remove one category of 
the indigent from the poor laws, to coverage of entire populations. 
Nearly all social insurance schemes were started in a small way and 
applied to relatively few occupations. They were then extended 


1 In contrast to social insurance, the benefits of which are based on a legal right, 
such benefits as assistance are based on a means test and are paid only to persons 
who are found to be in need. 

2In 1943, when the Beveridge Report proposed to include the entire English 
population in its security system, New Zealand had already announced two 
schemes, one for old-age benefits and one for medical services, that anticipated 
universal coverage for the resident population, independent of economic status and 


In 1946, France announced an extension of benefits in the 


without a means test. 
By that time 


same branches of social insurance to virtually the entire population. 
Sweden and Finland were already covering their total populations with old-age and 
permanent disability pension systems. By law of December 1946, effective in 1950, 
Sweden insured her population for medical benefits. In 1948, England included her 
population in the comprehensive national insurance as well as in medical services, 
and Switzerland enacted old-age insurance for her people, which latter fact was 
especially remarkable since in 1931 the Swiss by popular vote had rejected a limited 
scheme. Other countries are approaching total coverage. Denmark, for example, 
makes permanent disability insurance compulsory for nearly all persons of working 
age and offers such strong inducements to join the voluntary health insurance plan 
that, by 1943, go percent of the Danish population had done so. 
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to all manual workers, next to salaried employees with modest 
incomes and other low income groups, and in some systems to all 
persons working under contract. In health insurance, expansion 
was achieved by including the family of the insured in medical 
care and maternity benefits, and by admitting certain self- 
employed groups to voluntary insurance plans. Some pension 
insurance schemes were devised to cover farmers and craftsmen. 
A further step was the inclusion of all self-employed. The new 
trend reflects the fact that insecurity threatens all strata of society; 
no longer is labor the only group for whom destitution is viewed 
as a possibility. 

The great advantage of total coverage is that it abolishes an 
arbitrary line of demarcation. This line was never satisfactory. 
Those who earned slightly more than the limit were at a disad- 
vantage; so were persons with fluctuating incomes who were at 
times above the line, at others below. Families with several work- 
ing members were privileged. There is now equal opportunity 
for all, without invidious class distinction. Moreover, in the mat- 
ter of health insurance, total coverage is more likely to assure an 
adequate income to physicians through the participation of higher 
income groups. The limitation of enrolment to the low income 
groups under the early insurance systems spelled low rates of pay 
for doctors. 

A fifth trend in social insurance is the effort to remedy another 
deficiency of the old systems, in which benefits were too low to 
provide a minimum subsistence. Here we have a serious problem. 
Benefits in any social insurance system should be adequate, that is, 
they should provide for shelter, enough food to maintain good 
health, and sufficient clothing, fuel, and other household neces- 
sities, for the duration of the contingency. But benefits have been 
kept small in order not to raise contributions and taxes to a level 
that would divert too large a share of the national income to the 
nonworking population. Keeping benefits small may have some 
justification when their purpose is to tide the family over a short 
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period during which the breadwinner is unable to earn, without 
encouraging a prolongation of this time. But there can be no 
reason for paying such small sums to old or permanently incapaci- 
tated persons that they are unable to live on them. In their case, 
of course, the difficulty lies in the high cost of adequate pensions 
which is due to the large percentage of old people in the popula- 
tion and the indefinite duration of payments. Benefit scales, if 
based on the insurance principle, cannot be high enough to meet 
the needs of every beneficiary; moreover, it may not be expedient 
to require the lowest income groups to bear the whole cost of their 
pensions. There is a real conflict here between equity and 
adequacy. 

New methods based on compromise have been devised by 
Sweden, where pensions for the old and permanently incapacitated 
are composed of two parts: a prime pension, comparable to our 
old-age insurance benefit, and a supplementary pension, based on 
a means test and adjusted to the economic circumstances of the 
pensioner. Both pensions are handled by a single administrative 
system. In addition, Swedish citizens may be insured under a vol- 
untary pension plan, which yields another supplementary pension. 
In so far as this voluntary plan gives employers an opportunity to 
pay toward higher pensions for their employees, it is successful. 
Experience shows, however, that families close to the subsistence 
level do not subscribe to voluntary plans; the only type of insur- 
ance applicable to them is the compulsory. But even if the volun- 
tary supplement cannot be counted on, the combination of the 
other two pensions appears to be a solution of the hitherto knotty 
problem of providing adequate old-age and permanent disability 
benefits without excessive cost to those who cannot afford it. The 
blending of social assistance with social insurance in a single system 
may indeed be the direction of future policy. 

With reference to another trend—the displacement of insur- 
ance by public service—discussion will be limited here to health 
benefits, since it is mainly in this field that the revolution is taking 
place. Under the new system, which is in operation in England 
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and New Zealand,’ medical care is provided not on an insurance 
basis but as a public service without a means test, like the free 
school system. 

The transformation of medical care into public service means 
its administrative separation from cash benefits, which are sup- 
posed to compensate in part for the loss of wages.* Some countries 
have established systems which do not distinguish between medi- 
cal and economic aid. Indemnity insurance, for example, pro- 
vides no services, but reimburses the patient for medical expenses. 
In a few countries, a sick person purchases the medical services he 
needs and is reimbursed by the insurance fund up to established 
maximum limits. The main attraction of this system is that it 
does not interfere with normal conduct of the physician’s prac- 
tice, does not impair the freedom of the medical profession, and 
leave unlimited freedom of choice to both patients and physicians. 
But experience has shown that cash indemnity plans provide no 
preventive services and no really complete care, and that in case 
of serious illness only a small fraction of the total costs can be met. 
Such plans, therefore, fail to encourage prompt care. 

For several decades, the trend in most systems has been toward 
an emphasis on medical treatment rather than cash benefits. 
Obviously not only the restoration of health but also limitation 
of the fund’s financial burden depends on the adequacy of such 


medical care. Indeed, saving by means of improving health may 


be more effective than measures to curb expensive prescriptions 
and control certifications, which may be the reason why medical 
benefits have been taken out of the insurance system.° 


3 It is interesting that England should be a pioneer in this field, for the English 
are the most insurance-minded people of all. That they lay so much stress on 
adequate health protection for the entire population may be attributable to the 
heavy losses of the last war. New Zealand plans to extend the same system to 
old-age benefits. 

4England has included cash benefits in its national insurance system, while 
establishing medical benefits as public service. New Zealand has followed this pat- 
tern of separation, but grants cash benefits on the basis of a means test. 

5 Hermann Levy, National Health Insurance. A Critical Study (Cambridge 1944) 
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What does it mean to make medical care a public service? In 
both England and New Zealand, it means that medical services— 
that is, free medical and dental care, home nursing, hospital treat- 
ment, laboratory and related services, appliances and drugs—can 
be obtained by anyone, regardless of income level, employment 
status, and in England, of insurance status as well. New Zealand 
refunds only part of a specialist’s fees and currently limits dental 
treatment to persons under nineteen, though it plans to extend 
dental care gradually. In England, additional services, such as 
private rooms in nursing homes, and special expensive appliances, 
must be purchased by the patient if he wishes them. In both 
countries, persons who so desire may make their own arrangements 
for medical treatment. 

The bulk of the financing in England is done by the Exchequer, 
though the insurance fund contributes on the theory that medical 
service will result in savings of cash benefits. In New Zealand 
all social services are financed by a special income tax of 714 
percent paid by every income receiver, with no exemptions or 
deductions for dependents; this is supplemented by a government 
contribution out of general revenues. About go percent of all 
New Zealand’s expenditures for social services in 1946 went for 
medical benefits; the proportion is constantly increasing. 

Doctors are free to render services in their own offices or at 
health centers, which in England are provided by local authorities. 
Here we encounter another trend—the rise of group practice. 
General practitioners, dentists, and specialists practice coopera- 
tively, using a medical center as headquarters, and sharing assist- 
ants, nurses, clerical staff, and physical equipment. British doctors 
favor this development, contending that it will raise the general 
standard of medical care by making it possible to pool experience 
and to give every patient the advantage of the most modern 
methods of diagnosis and treatment. Cooperative practice of 
this kind encourages research and experiment and substantially 
reduces the costs thereof. Health centers are as applicable to the 
needs of rural communities as to those of cities. Indeed, they 
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are envisioned as the future pattern of medical practice, though 
there are some misgivings that group practice may preclude the 
sense of privacy granted by the doctor’s own office. 

The combination of the principles of free medical service with 
that of coverage for the entire population creates new problems 
and intensifies some of the old. 

One of the major considerations is the familiar one of the rela- 
tion of the physician to the patient and to the government. The 
views of the medical profession are best exemplified by a set of 
principles published by a British committee of doctors who stress 
the following points.* (1) The profession is opposed to becoming 
salaried employees of public authorities. It should remain free 
to exercise the art and science of medicine. This is the unanimous 
attitude of the profession in all countries. (2) Every practitioner 
should be free to join the service and to choose his place and type 
of work. (3) The citizen should be free to choose his doctor or 
hospital. (4) There should be an adequate representation of the 
profession on all administrative bodies. 

It is extremely interesting that the profession should resist the 
status of state employees and make no request for adequate 
remuneration, when under the old system underpayment of 
doctors was one of the thorniest problems. Freedom of the patient 
to choose his doctor and of the doctor to accept or reject a patient 
was not contested in the British discussion. Neither was there 
any objection to a strong representation of physicians in the 
controlling bodies. 

The ensuing disagreement between the medical profession and 
the Minister of Health focused first on the small salary proposed 
by the Minister as a supplement to fees and envisaged by him 
mainly as protection for young physicians entering the service 
and as an inducement to practice in unattractive areas. The pro- 
fession preferred to forgo the security of a basic salary in order to 
retain its independence and its right to criticize the government. 


6 John G. Hill, “The Inherent Problems in Planning a National Health Service,” 
in Social Service Review (December 1947) p. 458. 
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A compromise was effected, leaving the physician the choice of 
salary with lower fees or higher fees without salary. 

Another contested issue was the so-called negative direction, 
that is, the government’s right to prevent doctors who want to go 
into practice from joining the public service in areas with a 
relatively high number of doctors. The right to choose the area 
of practice was considered an essential element of ordinary free- 
dom of action. On this question also a compromise was achieved: 
physicians who want to start practice are free to choose any area 
with the exception of those defined as overdoctored. 

The British Medical Association claimed that the degree of 
government control contained in the initial proposals was incom- 
patible with the freedom of the profession and involved the 
danger of making the physician primarily responsible to the gov- 
ernment, which might thereby prejudice his loyalty to the patient. 
But in this conflict as in all other countries providing health 
insurance, attacks by the medical profession were directed against 
certain objectionable aspects of the program and not against the 
broad principles. 

With regard to compensation of doctors, there are two main 
systems besides salaries: * fee for service, and capitation. Under 
the first, the doctor is paid according to the number and nature 
of services rendered, just as the private physician is. Major 
services, such as confinement, are paid or: a fixed fee basis. This 
arrangement is usually accepted quite readily by the profession 
because it is both familiar and fair. Under the capitation system, 
the patient chooses a practitioner as his family doctor and is put 
on his list. ‘The doctor receives a flat sum per capita, whether 
the insured seeks his services or not. His income depends on the 
number of names on his list, which has a maximum limit. 
Doctors who practice in sparsely populated areas are also granted 
a mileage refund. 

British doctors consider capitation payment the only satis- 
factory one because it frees the doctor from detailed record keep- 


7 Only in the Soviet Union and Chile are doctors on a straight salary *asis. 
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ing and bill collecting and gives him an assured income. The 
main problem is to determine what amount will give the physician 
adequate compensation without unduly increasing the financial 
burden of the fund. 

In New Zealand, doctors were not consulted when the system 
was introduced and the great majority of them refused to work 
under the proposed capitation payment arrangement. The gov- 
ernment was compelled to resort to fee for service, leaving it up 
to the physician to claim from the patient payment in addition 
to the sums which can be claimed from the fund.® 

The New Zealand experience has shown that the fee for service 
system is open to a variety of abuses, though most practitioners 
confine their charges to the amount paid by the fund. Critics of 
the system claim that it makes doctors disinclined to take difficult 
cases and more inclined to send patients to hospitals, pay a large 
number of calls, and collect fees for little actual work. It is fur- 
ther claimed that doctors are apt to render more service than the 
case demands, doing things that a nurse or secretary could do 
as well, and to be too liberal in giving prescriptions.? Only 
maternity benefits have been handled in a completely satisfactory 
way. Nevertheless, New Zealand doctors as a whole are satisfied, 
in that their incomes have greatly increased and that they feel 
able to render medical services unhampered by the patient’s 
inability to pay. In general, it is their opinion, as well as that 
of the public, that the advantages outweigh the disadvantages, 
and that the health of the people should remain as much a public 
concern as is education. Even so sharp a critic as Dr. Robb does 
not want to abolish the system; his contention is that legislation 
has been mishandled and that cooperation of professional and 
political groups could rectify the abuses. 

The capitation system, .on the other hand, is not the perfect 
solution either. While fees for service place the emphasis on the 
number of services performed by the physician, capitation places 


8 A small number of doctors work under capitation and salary arrangements. 
9 Douglas Robb, Health Reform in New Zealand (1947) pp. 34-35- 
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it on the number of patients; neither system takes account of the 
quality of the service. In trades with overaged workers, women, 
or Negroes—that is, groups that require more medical care than 
others—the conscientious doctor who receives per capita remuner- 
ation may be underpaid. Thus the danger that the doctor will 
give the patient too much attention under one system of pay- 
ment is balanced by the possibility that he may have to give 
the patient too little under the other. On the whole, however, 
the per capita procedure seems the most satisfactory to physicians 
and is certainly the simplest to administer. 


II 


In the light of these changes abroad, let us consider briefly the 
stage of development of social insurance in the United States. 
We have only one entirely federal system—old-age and survivors 
insurance. ‘There are, in addition, a federal railroad security 
system, workmen’s compensation and unemployment insurance in 
all states and territories, and cash benefit insurance for temporary 
disability in three states. Coverage in the old-age and survivors 
insurance system is far from complete, since it excludes agricul- 
tural workers, domestic workers, employees of government and 
nonprofit institutions and various other groups. In 1947, only 
three out of five employees were covered by the system. This 
means not only that 40 percent of all jobs are not covered but that 
persons who move back and forth between covered and non- 
covered employment will never qualify for benefits or for only 
very low ones. 

The report of the Advisory Council on Social Security to the 
Senate Finance Committee surely reflects public opinion in its 
unanimous demand for an extension of old-age and survivors 
insurance to virtually all the gainfully employed, which implies 
an expansion of coverage from 35 million to 59 million persons. 
But at the same time, the already restricted coverage was further 
limited by two bills passed over the President’s veto in 1948. 
These exclude vendors of newspapers and magazines and persons 
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working as commission salesmen or life insurance salesmen, and 
others considered by Congress to be “independent contractors,” 
thereby ruling out some 500,000 to 750,000 persons. Such attacks, 
however, will not reverse the trend toward expansion. 

Old-age and survivors insurance benefits are very inadequate.’® 
True, there is old-age assistance, but this was devised as a stopgap 
arrangement and was designed to cover a different group from the 
insured. Assistance is granted to those who cannot qualify for 
insurance benefits. There is no unified administration and no 
coordination of the two systems as there is in Sweden. Moreover, 
our means tests, based on budgetary deficits, are too individual- 
ized, and only a few states specify the minimum amount to be 
guaranteed to an applicant. 

Workmen’s compensation and unemployment insurance laws 
cover only small groups and provide very incomplete protection. 
In 1946, workmen’s compensation in most states offered the 
worker less than half his wages. 

There is no compulsory health insurance system on the statute 
books, and medical insurance, conducted on a voluntary basis, 
covers not more than g percent of the people.’ We are there- 
fore in the fortunate position of being able to choose the most 
appropriate scheme from the various alternatives tried out in other 
countries. We can benefit by experience for which others have 
had to pay. We need not experiment with tentative measures and 
we can avoid costly mistakes. The medical profession can par- 
ticipate in planning of the program from the very start. But with 
all these advantages, we must still take into account the vested 
interests of certain groups and the existing institutional frame- 
work. Indeed, it will be more difficult to introduce here certain 
forms of insurance that have had a long history in many countries, 
because there is more general awareness of the problems involved 


10 The average monthly pension for the single person was $25 in 1948, for husband 
and wife $39. Even the increase proposed by the Advisory Council, raising the 
amount for one person to $55 and for a couple to $85, is far from adequate. 

11 Oscar R. Ewing, The Nation’s Health. A Ten-Year Frogram, A Report to the 
President (Washington 1948) p. 80. 
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and the inherent threats to the vested interests. We cannot go 
into anything with the innocence of other countries, whose gov- 
ernments believed that they were merely moving to protect an 
underprivileged group. 

The need for cash benefits for the incapacitated worker is 
hardly contested in the United States. Since it seems inconsistent 
to compensate the worker who is unemployed for lack of a job 
but to leave him unprotected when unemployed because of illness, 
three states have introduced cash sick benefits, while five others go 
on paying benefits to the unemployed worker who falls sick. In the 
cash benefit systems we see clearly the difference between the 
problems of a country introducing such programs in a state of 
innocence and the difficulties encountered by latecomers. Only 
Rhode Island, the first state to adopt such a system, was able to 
establish a simple structure that gives the same opportunities to 
all at the lowest overall cost. By setting up an exclusive state 
fund as carrier, all sick persons insured are treated alike. Hardly 
had this system been introduced when the insurance business 
awoke to the recognition that it had missed an opportunity, and 
since that time its political pressure has been so strong that no 
state can introduce the same simple structure. California and 
New Jersey have had to accept contracting out, that is, leaving it 
to the employer to insure his workers with a commercial com- 
pany instead of a state fund, though in New Jersey all labor 
unions fought tooth and nail for the exclusive fund. 

The sphere of medical treatment is constantly expanding, 
owing to the care of people on relief, veterans, and other groups. 
About 20 percent of total medical costs were borne by the gov- 
ernment in 1942, compared with 14 percent in 1929.77 On the 
other hand, there is strong opposition to compulsory health insur- 
ance. The medical profession is greatly disturbed by the fear that 
private practice will be squeezed out when free medical care for 
everybody is introduced. In an impoverished country this is bound 


12 U. S. Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Need for Medical 
Care Insurance, Mem. 57 (Washington 1944) p. 25. 
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to occur—the British Ministry of Health expects that 95 percent 
of the people will take advantage of the public service—but in 
countries with a large percentage of the population in high income 
brackets, these more affluent groups will continue to consult pri- 
vate doctors just as they continue to send their children to private 
schools. Some general practitioners and specialists would be able 
to remain entirely out of the public system; others might combine 
private and public practice. 

Another argument against compulsory insurance is that there are 
not enough physicians, nurses, and hospital facilities to meet all 
the needs of the American people. We have only 80 percent of 
the required number of doctors and only about 50 percent of the 
necessary hospital facilities,1* and both are poorly distributed. 
Omitting any consideration of future needs, we are short 100,000 
nurses.'* It would take several years to achieve the necessary 
increases. Thus, the three-year tooling period, which the Federal 
Security Administrator demands in his report to the President,” 
as an essential preliminary to the effective operation of a health 
insurance program, appears to be too short.’* These, however, 
are difficulties that can be overcome in time. 

13 Ewing, op. cit., p. 10. 

14 U. §. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, The Economic Status of 


Registered Professional Nurses 1946-47, Bulletin 931 (Washington 1947) p. 4. 
15 Ewing, op. cit., pp. 91, 95. 

_16 Ewing proposes that the benefits in any one area be limited to the resources and 
expanded only as resources are increased (ibid., p. 110). It is possible that England 
will face the problem of serious shortages as soon as her medical insurance program 
goes into operation. The establishment of health services always brings out into the 
open hitherto unsuspected medical needs. Every tuberculosis center will reveal a 
surprising number of people suffering from the disease. Similarly, general physical 
examinations will show how many members of the community are in need of eye- 
glasses, false teeth, hearing aids, and the like. The cautious phrase in the British 
Minister of Health’s circular, “so far as national resources permit,” indicates some 
apprehension that services may have to be limited in the beginning. Priorities have 
been established where resources are small. The same situation may arise, as 
developed in New Zealand shortly after the introduction of health insurance, and 
which the British Medical Association described as follows: “The government was 
in the position of a broker who had sold to the public . . . something which he did 
not possess, had made no arrangements to obtain and was unable to deliver” (Robb, 
op. cit., p. 18). 
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There are still other hurdles to be mounted. For one thing, 
the cost of medical care in this country is higher than in any other 
country with a health insurance program. Though the working 
population is in favor of getting the services, it is not inclined to 
sanction wage deductions that would be sufficient to provide them. 
Some groups may even prefer the benefits they can arrange for 
through collective bargaining, for which they do not have to pay. 
Others fear that too large a proportion of the payroll or even the 
national income would be frozen for emergencies like disability, 
unemployment, and old age, leaving too small a share for those 
who work. Only the most careful drafting of a health insurance 
law, taking into account the experience of other systems and their 
methods of coping with the problems, can hope to counter these 
not entirely unjustified apprehensions. Meanwhile, a gradual 
expansion of voluntary plans for distributing medical care may 
be the best procedure, until the American people are ready to 
give priority to public medical care. 


It will be noted that unemployment insurance has not been 
mentioned here as a field in which new trends are developing. 
The depression of the thirties revealed that unemployment is 
insurable to only a small degree. In other words, insurance can 
take care of most of the unemployed in a period of prosperity, 
but a severe depression in which more than 10 percent of the 
population are out of work confronts us with the task of building 
up special assistance or relief schemes for the majority of those 
unemployed. 

To conclude, then—recent trends in social security are partly 
old ones that have taken on new vigor, and partly new, pioneering 
developments. They all tend toward making the systems more 
comprehensive with respect to the number of persons and risks 
covered, leaving a smaller residue of need to be handled by relief. 
The programs are better integrated with regard to benefits, financ- 
ing, and administration. They have become an essential part of 
the social structure. 
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THE WEST AND THE EAST” 


BY EDUARD HEIMANN 


Introduction 


‘to following is an attempt to account for the issues in the 
conflict between West and East. These issues are on three differ- 
ent planes: that of power politics, the ideological, and the institu- 
tional. Our discussion is prefaced by three observations, designed 
to suggest how we approach the analysis and how we construe 
the fundamental relationship between the points at issue. 

1. The institutional contrast—liberal democracy versus dic- 
is directly derived 





tatorship, and capitalism versus communism 
from and expressive of the ideological contrast, so much so that 
the two can very well be treated as one, wiit the three subdi- 
visions, philosophy, government, and economics. They and the 
issues of power politics, however, are in origin independent of 
each other, in the sense that we could have a power politics conflict 
purely on grounds of national histories and without ideological- 
institutional rationalization; or a conflict of ideologies and insti- 
tutions without the intrusion of power politics, much as before 
the first world war although perhaps in still greater intensity. 
But one need only assess these two logical possibilities to see how 
enormously the amalgamation of the issues, as symbolized in the 
composite name Soviet Russia, has sharpened and embittered the 
conflict. It is now fought on all levels at once. This situation, 
where national survival seems to require allegiance to specific 
ideologies, may contain the germs of creeping totalitarianism 
unless we are vigilant. ; 

* Eprrors’ Note—The material in this article, except for the section on Russian 
history, was presented as an introductory address at one of the small conferences 


held near Geneva under the auspices of the World Council of Churches, in 
preparation for the World Congress of Churches in the summer of 1948. 
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2. The current analyses of the conflict of ideologies are for the 
most part inconclusive because the authors usually give us only 
their personal preferences without an objective frame of reference 
and an objective criterion of choice. It does not help us to be 
told that the liberty for which our side stands is preferable to 
anything else. The trouble is that the two opposite systems do 
not confront each other by mere chance, as might be the case on 
the plane of power politics alone, but are connected logically and 
in historical causation. The specific manifestations of western 
liberty in economic disorder and social injustice would be bound 
to produce a Marxist reaction somewhere in the world, even if 
there were no Soviet Russia or if we had smashed her. And it is 
the Russian despotic equality, protest against western inordinate 
liberty, that drives people to embrace western spiritual liberty. 
This is the circle in which we are caught: the two conflicting 
ideologies are connected causally; they produce and reproduce 
each other. It follows immediately that it is logically impossible 
to decide for either one of the conflicting systems, since such a 
decision would be a decision for the source of the opposite system 
as well. This is why the conflict is so desperate. 

3. The two systems are interlocked because they are united 
on fundamentals and derive from this essential unity. Their 
difference is in the interpretation and application of the principle 
of autonomous reason, which underlies both of them, as it under- 
lies all modern civilization. Rationalist modern society super- 
seded the degenerate and hardened Christian society of the late 
Middle Ages. In a Christian society people do not believe that, 
morally frail as they are, they can live without a conscious 
endeavor by prayer and meditation to rise above their natural 
level and to attach themselves to the supreme moral power. In 
an autonomous society the natural reason inborn in man is con- 
sidered sufficient to organize the perfect and durable life.’ 


1 Within this most general framework modern society has developed different 
schools of thought: rationalism proper and idealism, empiricism and materialism, 
and that pragmatism which is so signally more flexible and less authoritarian than 
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The rule of reason did not succeed at once, however, in eliminat- 
ing traditional evils. So the further development of reason, its 
gradual victory over ingrained inhibitions and vested interests, 
its scientific refinement and courageous application, must be 
trusted to complete the job in the future. It is not reason which 
failed its trust, it is now argued, but the incomplete, unsatis- 
factory development of reason which must be blamed for pre- 
liminary disappointments. Salvation from evil is still ahead of 
man because full reason is still ahead. An almost mythical belief 
in the redeeming force of history follows from the basic belief in 
reason as the redeeming force in human life.? 

And this is precisely the place of Marxism in the picture of 
modern civilization. Marxism does not simply teach a progres- 
sive straight development of reason to greater efficiency but a 
development from a lower to a higher form of reason. Marxism 
does not blame the injustice and disorder of bourgeois society, 
which claims to be based on the rule of reason, on reason as such, 
but on an undeveloped preliminary form of reason, on bourgeois 
or individual reason. Autonomous reason, drawing the lesson 
from its preliminary failure as individual reason, is thus driven 
to its own fuller understanding and unfolding as collective reason, 
and in practice overcomes its own initial shortcomings by oppos- 
ing its proletarian socialism to bourgeois individualism. ‘This 
shows the unity, on the one hand, and the conflict in the unity, 
on the other, of the two systems. From here we develop the strict 
correlation of the two sides, item by item. 
all of them. But all these approaches are at one, in that it is human nature and 
the reason in it which are regarded as self-sufficient, autarchic. In this sense the 
spiritual basis of modern civilization can be called rationalistic or naturalistic. This 
also includes pragmatism, which is predicated on the general assumption that diffi- 
culties can be overcome by rearranging things piecemeal; it mever occurs to a 
pragmatist that experimenting reason might be incapable of solving the problem, 
because, for example, it might be fundamentally a problem of deficient social 
morality rather than social engineering. Hence what follows in the text applies to 
pragmatism as to the other modern philosophies. 


2On this subject see Reinhold Niebuhr’s scholarly treatise, Faith and History 
(New York 1949) and my own book, Freedom and Order (New York 1947), pp. 226, 


248, 303, 323. 
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Conflict of Ideologies: Marxism vs. Liberal Democracy 


Both systems believe in the world’s preordained harmony, which 
has been obscured by the rule of unreason and will become mani- 
fest as reason comes into its own. To liberal democracy the pres- 
ent framework is essentially rational and harmonious, and will 
attain perfection by further straight progress. Marxism denounces 
the bourgeois belief in the essential harmony of the crisis-stricken 
bourgeois world as a vicious “ideology,” a “rationalization” of 
the unrational. But if there is no harmony in the present, 
Marxism is the more convinced that there must and will be, of 
scientific necessity, harmony in the future because man is rational. 
Marxism promises this final harmony as a result of rational action 
which rational proletarian men, victims of the unrational bour- 
geois order, will take to revolutionize it. To the bourgeois belief 
in natural harmony here and now, Marxism opposes the belief 
in the causally necessary harmonization on the next stage of his- 
tory. But causes and effects are blind and meaningless in them- 
selves; and if their chain is to lead to final harmony, this cannot 
be accidental but must have been prearranged in the total set-up 
of the causal process from its very beginning. The institutions 
of this expected harmonization by communism are opposed to 
those of the alleged harmony of liberal democracy because com- 
munism follows from and opposes democracy. 

Liberal democracy. The bourgeois system is that of individual 
reason. Reason is the general principle of harmony. It lives in 
the universe and in every human mind and thus permits man to 
discover the laws of operation of the universe and to partake 
intellectually of its harmony. It appears as that through which we 
share in the universal good. In following our reason we integrate 
ourselves into the life of the whole; there is no conflict between 
our individual interests, controlled as they are by reason, and the 
interests of the whole. Reason works both in us and in the uni- 
verse. And this reason, whose proud possession man now opposes 
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to the abject self-humiliation of the Middle Ages, is naturally 
understood to be individual reason, the reason incorporated in 
all individuals severally. They have it, or in the less optimistic 
earlier version, they can and must be educated by an “enlightened” 
elite to develop fully this potential property. 

In order to follow their rational interests, individuals must 
be free. The liberation of the persons is the liberation of the 
reason in the persons and will thus produce a harmonious order. 
Order, far from being the (dialectical) opposite of freedom, 
results from freedom. This is the un-Christian position implied in 
liberal democracy. It denies the existence or relevancy of the 
“irrational” forces in man which may sweep away his rationality, 
or rather of the forces of evil, of greed and presumption, which 
may corrupt even the mind. It is denied, in other words, that 
liberty is the liberty of both the good and evil forces in man. 
The politically decisive step from medieval society to modern 
society is precisely this reliance on freedom as the freedom of the 
good. 

The second decisive step is that of toleration. If all individuals 
are to be free in order to make their spontaneous contributions 
to the life of the whole, they must be tolerant of one another’s 
motives and the society must be tolerant of them all. While the 
underlying doctrine is un-Christian and Christianity is far from 
being a public function in autonomous society, the practice is not 
anti-Christian because of the principle of toleration, which fol- 
lows from that of freedom. As a personal motive among other 
motives, Christianity is respected, and private instruction in it is 
permitted, even though the Jeffersonian expectation is that the 
rational mind of free men will progressively expel the dogmatic 
elements—that is, the religion—of Christianity and will retain 
only the morality, inasmuch as it appears justifiable on rational 
grounds. 

More generally, toleration permits, and liberty materializes in, 
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the growth of personality, which is the greatest among the achieve- 
ments of the age of rational humanism. A wealth of human 
possibilities thus becomes real and a wealth of spiritual and cul- 
tural movements ensues. It appears that the rule of individual 
reason, because of the ingredients of liberty and toleration in it, 
is not a rigid form, as is that of collective reason. The rule of 
individual reason is, in point of fact, so flexible as to approach 
spiritual confusion and moral chaos in the end. 

In its political and economic applications the principle of indi- 
vidual reason is much more rigid; it incorporates itself in the 
private interests of free individuals as the motor force in society. 
Nothing else is needed for social life, because the private interests 
of rational men are rational. This leads to laissez-faire capitalism 
and democratic government. 

Laissez-faire capitalism is the realization of the freedom of pri- 
vate interests in the fields of production, commerce, and finance. 
These private interests being supposedly rational, their unchecked 
freedom is supposed to improve the economic situation of man 
and society. Order here follows from freedom through the 
operation of the anonymous price mechanism. Private indi- 


viduals, each caring for himself, naturally find themselves in- 


competition with one another, and competition is the vehicle 
of order in the original version of laissez-faire capitalism. Price 
expresses the intensity of demand and determines the income 
of the suppliers. Free individuals hence seek such investments 
of their labor or capital as to meet the most intensive wants of the 
others, because they themselves will then receive higher incomes. 
In this way the production of goods and services attracts pro- 
ducers with the relative intensity of the demand expressed in 
prices. This is the coincidence of all interests in the short run. 
In the long run producers will technically improve their service 
to consumers, thus advancing to better methods of production. 
Such technical progress normally requires larger and larger units 
of production; it is these which cheapen the unit of output. 
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The way from the many small to the few large units of pro- 
duction is the way from competition to monopoly and, more 
important, from the individual type of work in small-scale pro- 
duction to the collective type of work in large-scale production. 
The dual result of capitalism is rising productivity, testifying 
to the reason in man, and mounting economic disorder and social 
conflict, testifying to his unreason. Economic disorder arises 
from private piecemeal considerations in the conduct of essen- 
tially collective centralized production. Overall and long-range 
considerations of government and public opinion invade the 
purely private domain only gradually. Social conflict mounts 
because the formally independent individual workers are now 
made collective workers, employed on short contracts in the big 
plants; unchecked freedom permits the financially strong to over- 
whelm and control the financially weak. Collective organization 
of the weak only gradually permits them to partake of some of 
the benefits of individualism. In terms of social morality, eco- 
nomic disorder and social conflict mean that the public good, 
supposedly a natural by-product of private interests, is sacrificed 
wherever private interests feel that their profits or wages will be 
increased by withdrawing from production rather than by con- 
tributing to it. The blame is on social, not on private, morality: 
no individual can be blamed for using resources which society 
puts at his disposal while at the same time explicitly refusing 
direct responsibility for his existence.* 

Discussion between reason-endowed free individuals is sup- 
posed to ascertain the common good, which is their common 
interest. Such discussion again requires personal freedom, and 
the political freedoms therefrom derived, and is organized into 
some form of representative government, wherever societies have 
grown too large for direct participation of the citizens in the 
government. In case of dissension the majority of rational persons 


8 See my article, “On Strikes and Wages,” in Sccial Research, vol. 15, no. 1 (March 
1948) pp. 82-98. 
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can be presumed to be nearer the truth than the minority. The 
more rational the citizens are, however, the more can government 
—defined as ultimately coercive power—be reduced to a minimum 
(according to Jefferson), because the citizens can be trusted to do 
spontaneously what is rational. ‘This applies primarily to eco- 
nomic activities. 

The liberal trend toward minimum government has been 
reversed in recent decades by the effects of the social and economic 
disorders, which have forced government to increased activities 
in wider areas. At the same time, the foundations of democratic 
government in individual reason are being shaken by the 
standardization of people in mass society. The giant machines 
of the press, the radio, the movies, the political parties, do the 
thinking for us, weaken the force of rational personality, and 
mold people into an amorphous mass, which can be easily manipu- 
lated. It is a comfort to see that the people, even now, can and 
occasionally do assert their own will against the lords of public 
opinion. 

Marxism. The (dialectical) drive of reason from its individual 
beginnings to its collective consummation has already been sug- 
gested. It is unreasonable to have many different centers of 
reason thinking and acting independently and often at variance 
with one another; economic disorder, social conflict, and the fre- 
quent impossibility of arriving at any majority decision in deeply 
cleft parliamentary bodies refute the claim to final rationality put 
forth by individualism, however rational mankind has been in 
trying it out. There is only one truth and one reason, unified, 


perfect, collective. 

The Hegelian character of the concept of collective reason is 
obvious. But it does not remain speculative, idealistic; in the 
materialistic system the truth is objectified in the organization of 
society. Hence the concept of liberty loses all meaning in this 
system. Once there is the objective truth, liberty remains only 
the freedom to err, and toleration the toleration of error; they 
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make no sense. (The often referred to parallelism to Catholic 
doctrine must not be exaggerated; the truth of Christian doctrine 
is a purely spiritual one, “not of this world,” and therefore without 
institutional consequences, except by way of abuse.) But Marxism 
can tolerate least of all the Christian religion, teaching as it does 
the moral frailty of man and the corruptibility of his autonomous 
reason, that is, his reason unguided by suprarational truth. In the 
light of this clash between ultimate opposites, rational individual- 
ism along with the ensuing scientism really appears only as a half- 
way station on the way to autonomous rational collectivism, the 
unified system of reason, which, being scientific, is infallible in 
principle though amenable to further perfection in itself. 

Historically, according to the doctrine, collective reason incorpo- 
rates itself in those who suffer most from the disorder and 
injustice of a system of individual reason, the working class. It 
is they who, deprived of their small private property by that 
injustice, are thereby emancipated from the corrupting force of 
private property and enabled to rise above the plane of inadequate 
individualistic thinking to the plane of collectivist thinking, which 
is in line with their unifying experience in collective work and 
common misery. Hence, collective reason assumes the special 
historical form of the workers’ revolutionary “class interest’ as 
the motor force in society. 

The “correctly understood” class interest of the propertyless 


collective workers aims to reorganize all means of production as 


their common property and to unify, on this basis, the manage- 
ment of the entire system. Socialism thus eliminates the class 
conflict between owners and nonowners by unification and 
equalization of the people. The final consummation of this true 
industrial community, according to the doctrine, will be achieved 
by “communism”: everyone contributing according to his ability 
and receiving according to his needs, as in the family. Mean- 
while, the preliminary form, “socialism” proper, still needs the 
appeal to private incentives through a drastic differentiation of 
wages and salaries within the unified system. The planned 
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economy aims to eliminate economic disorder by an all-inclusive 
plan of production executed by unified management in the inter- 
est of all and under their control. 

In its application to government the collective reason incorpo- 
rated in the workers’ class interest establishes the ‘workers’ 
democracy” and thus achieves “the jump from the realm of neces- 
sity to the realm of freedom.” In the workers’ democracy the 
interest of everyone is supposed to merge into the scientifically 
ascertained interest of all, and individual liberty, hence, can be 
said to “wither away” before the liberty of the whole for lack of a 
separate function, at the same time that the state—required in 
class societies to keep down the oppressed majorities and secure 
the system—does so “wither away.” ‘The final form of political 
life, then, is anarchy, the free uncoerced cooperation of reason- 
guided men educated by the collective requirements of their 
industrial work. 

The no-state phase of Marxism repeats item by item the vision 
of heretical Christian sects which taught that the redeemed need 
not be coerced by government, police, or penal code; and this 
ultimate vision of Marxism corresponds to the minimum-govern- 


ment vision of Jeffersonianism, which equally refers to the 


rationality of the citizens as the alternative to government. 

In order that homogeneous proletarianization may be achieved, 
capitalism is supposed not only to expropriate the many in favor 
of the few, but also to simplify and equalize the functions of the 
many. Both Marx and Lenin expected mechanization to achieve 
precisely this, in the system of production as well as that of 
administration. Sociologically, the ‘withering away of the state’’ 
implies the absence of a special, specially trained governmental 
bureaucracy, which will no longer be needed once its functions 
become simple enough for workers to take turns at them. Equality 
of functions thus forms the basis of the workers’ democracy. 

The workers’ democracy, however, according to the doctrine, 
still needs the coercive agency of the state for its self-defense so 
long as the class enemies, though stripped of power and property, 
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are not yet eliminated or merged into the working class; nay, so 
long as a hostile environment persists. In its relationship with 
the world outside the working class, the workers’ democracy thus 
constitutes itself as the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” It is 
defined as the coercive agency of the state employed for the first 
and last time in history by the huge majority in the interest of 
the huge majority. According to the original doctrine, however, 
the dictatorship will not be needed long, because capitalism merges 
all nations into its world market and they are all thus being given 
huge proletarian majorities aiming at the workers’ democracy. 
The end of the dictatorship, which is the rule of fighting reason, 
is anarchy, the undisputed rule of victorious reason. 

Sovietism. The Marxian prophecy has fully materialized on 
its negative side: social and economic disorder threatens us all. 
As a consequence, at least in the old cradle of capitalism, Europe, 
everyone has become more or less interested in some form of 
socialist institutions, which should rescue them from such dis- 
order. But this has not happened in the positive forms expected 
by Marx. 

On the contrary, modern capitalist society is anything but homo- 
geneously proletarian. It is too highly diversified to permit of 
the proletarian way out of the crisis. Agriculture remains out- 
side the class conflict and the ensuing proletarianization: the small 
farm is modernized in itself by small machines and supplemented 
by cooperatives for a number of large-scale activities. In industry 
and administration, an increasingly complicated mechanization 
produces a greater rather than a lesser stratification of functions 
in all countries, including Soviet Russia, and raises the positions 
of managers, organizers, technicians, accountants, and middlemen 
above those of workers. ‘The result is that there is no proletarian 
majority in any country, and the simple coincidence of the work- 
ers’ democracy with the proletarian interest fails. In other words, 
history produces a cleavage between the principles of democracy 
—meaning majority rule—and those of uniform proletarian 
socialism, which originally seemed to converge. In this dilemma, 
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communism chooses the pole of proletarian socialism, and social 
democracy, about which there will be only a brief word at the end, 
chooses the pole of democracy. 

The Soviet Union, in order to establish a proletarian, atheist, 
socialist system in a society where there is no proletarian majority, 
has to give a new meaning to the originally defensive and transi- 
tory “dictatorship of the proletariat.” In addition to stamping 
out the minority, the dictatorship now has to reshape in its own 
image the life of the majority itself. It has to build the house, 
as it were, from the roof downward. It is fitting that the dictator- 
ship, definitely of secondary importance in the original version 
of Marxism, should now be given the assignment of constructive, 
creative initiative in the recent version of dialectical materialism. 
Accordingly, the dictatorship is tightened, intensified, and 
prolonged. 

Still, the deviation from the original version should not be 
overrated, since even in the original version the underlying idea 
of collective reason is lifted over mere social experience to a 
speculative plane. Even there infallibility does not attach to 
democracy as the experienced will of the majority of individuals, 
but to the correct understanding of rational collectivity, whether 
or not the majority is already mature enough to rise to such under- 
standing.* The sense of mission is derived from the doctrine of 
the dialectical course of history and does not depend on approval 
by those who do not yet understand it. If the workers’ democracy 
is not yet the state of the huge majority, it is the state in the 
“correctly understood” interest of the huge majority, and they 
will make it their own once it succeeds by its action in making 
them rational. 

This state, hence, is not conceived as a state like other states 
but as their dialectical mirror, their heir and undoing. Being 
designed by History itself to undo the other states and only then 
to undo itself, it must not give up its sovereignty in the midst 
of others. At the San Francisco conference the United States 


4 For an elaboration of this point, see my article, “Marxism, 1848-1948,” scheduled 
for early publication in Journal of Politics. 
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insisted on the veto power because a still largely isolationist 
Senate would otherwise not have acceded to the United Nations 
charter; but one could conceive of the United States renouncing 
the veto power. The Soviet could never give up the veto; it must 
not permit itself to be outvoted on any question it may consider 
vital for its mission. 

The totalitarianism of the communist program is derived from 
rationalism, which is the totalitarianism of reason. A check on 
Soviet power, to this way of thinking, would be tantamount to a 
check on reason. The dictatorship of the first phase, hence, must 
not be checked, and the statelessness of the final phase need not and 
cannot be checked; complete rationality is infallible. In the hands 
of erring, vindictive, power-hungry men this doctrine is a fearful 
thing; to themselves and their followers they appear godlike, the 
climax and center of world history, the saviors of mankind, under 
obligation both to destroy their enemies by any means that appear 
expedient, and to make over all other people in their own image 
by any means that appear expedient. 

The atrocities in which the regime engages, therefore, are not 
accidental, but are required by the underlying logic of its system. 
The millions of dead of the civil war and of the attack on indi- 
vidual farming in 1932-33, the millions deported, silently dis- 
posed of, and in forced labor,’ and the terror which such dealing 
with opponents strikes, and is designed to strike, to many more 
millions—all this does not count in the balance against the 
eternal bliss of all future generations, which is supposed to be 
secured precisely by such methods. There is no personal ethic 
left; ethic is logically reduced to political expedience in the hands 
of the powerful, who claim to liberate mankind from its ills by 
enhancing their own positions. No Marxist dialectician under- 
stands the deep ambiguity of power. 

Sociologically, the fundamental fallacy is the assumption that 

5 In Freedom and Order (cited above) I roughly estimated the number of inmates 
of concentration camps to be from 6 to g million before the war (p. 171). This 
figure seems to be confirmed by David Dallin and Boris Nicolaevsky in Forced Labor 


in Soviet Russia (New Haven 1947), in their careful estimates on the basis of all the 
evidence available to them. 
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the only possible division of interests in society is between owners 
and nonowners; the denial that there can be a vested interest in 
government or any other exalted function in a society without 
private ownership; the blindness to the fact that it is functions that 
convey power—in capitalism, through property which reserves the 
highest functions to owners and their deputies, and in communism, 
directly. ‘The irrationality of the abuse of power for its own 
defense and enhancement cannot be checked where it is consid- 
ered impossible by definition. 

Philosophically, the fallacy is in the assumption that man is 
essentially rational and becomes fully rational after conquering 
the mysteriously seductive power of private property. According 
to this strange doctrine, the workers, saved from the temptation 
of private property by capitalism, come to understand the one- 
ness of reason and the ensuing all-inclusive unity of rational 
society; but before all workers are raised to such a full under- 
standing, their vanguard, their dictatorial government, is thus 
raised. At one with the will of history, they can neither err nor 
abuse their power; the scientific man is born who does not need 
and has no use for liberty and raises the others to his own plane. 
The moral danger to man and his mind can be guarded against 
the less, the more it is argued away. 

This is what has happened to a great and noble dream at the 
hands of scientism. The dream is that of justice established and 
community recovered from a world where injustice is rampant and 
community torn. The dream inspired the early martyrs and it 
continues to inspire uncounted millions of persons in all coun- 
tries. Justice and community, however, are not to be found in 
the vocabulary of science; not they but rather rationality and 
causal necessity are invoked by scientific socialism. If this doc- 
trine, in the scientific age, conveys to the movement the confi- 
dence in its final victory, it ruins the meaning of that victory 


even before it is won. 
Conflict and comparison. It has already been said that this 
criticism does not help us if it is only meant to hit the ultimate 
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conclusion without rejecting the premise. Man can become fully 
rational only if he is potentially rational; and that he is that is a 
proposition which by no means originated with Marx. Nor is 
there any logical possibility of arguing that the system of indi- 
vidual reason, because it includes the great virtues of liberty and 
toleration, is more true or more logical than the system of col- 
lective unified reason, since the former makes the body dependent 
on the members and dissolves the integrity of society by making 
private motives supreme. Nor can one say that emphasis on the 
individual is better than that on the community, or liberty better 
than equality; they may be so from the point of view of a white 
American, but not so from the point of view of a Negro, and 
reason is supposed to be above skin color. The truth is that the 
two systems are inescapably connected in logic and history and 
advertise each other’s shortcomings in terms of rational standards 
accepted by both.® 

It is precisely this rational insolubility of the conflict over the 
interpretation of reason in society that made people despair of 
reason and of spiritual life altogether and drove them to the 
antirational solution of fascism to break the vicious circle. Mean- 
while, either one of the two opposite systems by itself would tend 
to produce the other as the mirror of its own sins if it did not yet 
exist. But the sin, in both cases, is fundamentally the same: 
claiming God’s autonomous rationality for the frail creature, 
man. The difference in degree is considerable but not decisive 
in the logic of the case. It makes little sense for those who sow 
the wind and reap the whirlwind to complain that the whirlwind 
is worse than the wind, though this is true enough. 

The issue should be discussed only on the plane of principle, 
although it cannot be decided there. On the plane of institu- 
tional achievements it becomes completely inconclusive for reasons 
of the difference of historical phases, which makes a comparison 
more or less unfair either way. And, incidentally, it is not the 


6 On liberty and equality, see my article, “Rationalism and Christianity in Modern 
Social History,” in Synopsis, Festgabe fiir Alfred Weber (Heidelberg 1948). 
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comparative achievements that really matter, but the experienced 
positive achievements and failures, because they substantiate the 
principles, as it were. 

Russian productivity and standard of living are very low, speak- 
ing in American terms. But American technological genius has 
the advantage of a full century’s growth and experience over 
Russia, so the comparison is unfair. On the contrary, Russian 
productivity though still very low, is likely to rise rapidly and thus 
put to shame, not the United States indeed, but the Soviet’s 
predecessors in Russia who kept the country backward and poor.* 
On the other hand, Soviet planned economy has no trouble in 
securing full and steady employment; but this again is inconclu- 
sive. So long as Russia has not caught up to the United States, she 
has the inestimable advantage of having ahead of her, in copying 
the achievements of western capitalism, a vast building program, 
which naturally gives full employment. The real economic test 
will come only when Russia has overtaken the United States, and 
the two countries, side by side, commence the race into unmapped 
territory. 

The power of attraction of Soviet Russia lies in her achieve- 
ments. A blind hatred that denies them is highly dangerous in a 
serious contest, because it leads to underestimation of the rival’s 
real power. It is only the relative merits of the Soviet system in 
comparison with rival systems that are in doubt; the positive 
achievements are as little in doubt as are the atrocities. The 
expectation of a rapid rise in the standard of living is an enormous 
encouragement, and so is the experience of economic security in 
the light of western discussion that focuses on the constant threat 
of economic disorder. The fact that, contrary to the western doc- 
trine, huge industries can be built without anyone profiting pri- 
vately is a demonstration whose importance can hardly be over- 
rated, even though pragmatic-minded Americans demonstrated the 


7 This is true, even though the last fifty years of the old regime saw strong 
liberalizing tendencies. They were not strong enough to change the fundamental 
fact that Russia emerged from the regime of the czars as a badly undeveloped 
country. 
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same thing on the Tennessee and Columbia rivers. No report 
denies, and many reports grudgingly admit, that the enormous 
public building programs hold inspiration and fascination for the 
youth of the land, in Russia as in Poland and Yugoslavia; in our 
own country, TVA is something of comparable dynamic power 
and inspiration in a backward area. The oft-heard assertion that 
there is nothing striking in the Russian building programs because 
there is always the threat of the concentration camp back of them, 
is about as true or false as saying that after the evaporation of the 
religious ethic of work, an American worker is kept at his job only 
by the threat of starvation. Agriculture in Russia has been liber- 
ated from continuing feudal-like conditions and backwardness and 
supplied with all the technical knowledge and equipment devel- 
oped by western agriculture; the ferocious and unforgivable battle 
over collectivization ended in a compromise which seems to have 
appeased the peasants, by and large. 

The greatest asset of Soviet power is its policy of rigorous and 
ruthlessly enforced ethnic equality in the strict logic of collective 
rationalism. At the same time, western democracies, paradoxi- 
cally, are experiencing the gravest difficulties in extricating them- 
selves from colonialism precisely for fear that independent native 
states might join the Soviet bloc—a glaringly vicious circle. In 
comparison, profits from colonial possessions, once the main objec- 
tive of colonialism, have shrunk to secondary importance, where 
they survive at all; but naturally they are less easily relinquished 
by nations whose domestic economies are suffering from the after- 
math of the war. Worse than economic exploitation by white 
proprietors is the racial discrimination by white lords, which kept 
the natives ignorant and unproductive; now they blame their 
backwardness on these lords with exactly the same justice as the 
Russian peasants blamed theirs on the czarist regime. Of the 
western countries, only Britain has so far succeeded in the heroic 
attempt to extricate herself honorably from an untenable position, 
in India; and in the United States the battle is joined against 
domestic racialism—but the hour is late. Meanwhile, the Soviet 
needs no profits from newly developed countries to gain in eco- 
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nomic and political power; what she need do is only help develop 
them. To appeal against the Soviet to the colored races’ sense of 
liberty is a mockery. What they want is racial equality and the 
ensuing access to the technical education that shall relieve them of 
their misery under their colonial lords. 

Western democracy, seduced by its capitalism, has far too long 
interpreted itself exclusively in terms of liberty, which in a world 
of rational interests becomes the liberty of the strong to rule the 
weak. Western democracy has rounded out its system of domestic 
economic rule over the financially weak by colonial political rule 
over the weak colored races. Now the weak rise to their vengeance 
and appeal to equality against liberty. The Soviet holds out to 
them the equality which is implied in its principle of collective 
reason, but for which the western democracies have never cared. 
Can anyone deny that equality has a bearing on democracy? Or 
that moral principles have a bearing on political power? 


The Power Politics Conflict: Russian History 


Both Soviet atrocities and Soviet achievements must be explained 
in terms of the Marxism that underlies Sovietism. But the power 
that makes these achievements effective is Russia’s and can be 
understood only in the light of Russian history. Sovietism gives 
these achievements the direction, Russia gives them the power. 
Either one alone would be in conflict with the United States; their 
amalgamation is what makes the contest as dangerous as it is. This 
merger in a way is a historical accident; one can imagine that 
Marxism had conquered some other country. But there must 
have been some mysterious convergence. As long as a century ago, 
before there was Marxism, such sensitive and profound minds as 
Tocqueville and Donoso Cortés scented that the enormous poten- 
tial power of Russia might actualize in the direction which 
Marxism has since given it; and Tocqueville did predict the 
rivalry, not, indeed, between Marxism and liberal democracy, but 
between the United States and Russia. Karl Marx never dreamed 
of any such constellation. 
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Today, most political writers on either side, stressing the ideo- 
logical merits of their side, tend to reduce Soviet Russia to soviet- 
ism; if American writers mention Russia at all, it is to appeal to 
Russia against the Soviet. Toynbee, however, establishes the right 
proportions in the amalgam by projecting the western philosophy 
which is Marxism against the vast background of Russian history.® 
And Jacques Maritain has lit up the interplay of the two by point- 
ing out that Marxist rationalism came to Russia just as she was 
emerging from an essentially medieval set-up and that the function 
of Marxism in Russian history is to that extent comparable to that 
of Renaissance rationalism in western history.® In both cases, vast 
forces that had been dormant were made dynamic by the twin 
ideas of rational criticism and progress; and in both cases, it was 
the Christian substance of the people which, still intact, continued 
to integrate life in society and was able to absorb the criticism as 
a mere corrective. Only gradually and in the course of generations 
did the criticism corrode that Christian substance in western 
society. Thus, eastern communism lives on that which it criti- 
cizes; western communism, if it should ever come to power, would 
find nothing left to draw upon after its criticism and that of its 
predecessors had done their work of corrosion. 

Soviet Russia is a strongly conservative country under a strongly 
progressive dictatorial government, not unlike the absolute mon- 
archies of Europe two and three centuries ago. The amalgamation 
of the two elements has been consciously and deliberately pro- 
moted since the mid-twenties and the elimination of Trotsky’s 
rational antinationalism, and was perfected in the mid-thirties, 
after the clash between traditionalism and rationalism had brought 
the regime to the brink of disaster in the battle over the collectivi- 
zation of agriculture. It was then that the Soviet began to tap the 
spiritual and moral reserves of Russia by playing up Russian 
national history and patriotism. It could do so logically because 

8 Toynbee, A Study of History (London and New York 1939) vol. 5, pp. 89, 158 


167, 187; vol. 6, p. 110; and many other passages. 
9 Maritain, True Humanism (New York 1938), p. 59. 
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socialism now uses for its own ends the Russian power built and 
fashioned by others; establishing itself as the legitimate heir to the 
czar, it became the beneficiary of all patriotic achievements. Rus- 
sian expansion coincides with the expansion of socialism; which 
of the two is in the lead in the individual case matters little in the 
end. In taking over the reins of government at Moscow, the 
Soviet took over and socialized the vast expanses of an empire 
which stretches from the Baltic to the Pacific; whatever the means 
that brought these many lands and peoples under the rule of 
Moscow, they proved good in the end. Patriotic history is not 
sentimental history, but the history of strong men and ruthless 
exploits. Was Ivan IV “terrible’’? So much the better for us, his 
heirs. Thus runs the argument. 

As for the more recent content of patriotic history, its salient 
points are easily explained to the Russian people in the light of 
present-day problems. The imperialisms of Greater Poland in the 
early seventeenth century, the Swedish Charles XII in the early 
eighteenth century, and Napoleon another hundred years later 
were followed by Hitler’s recent war; they all thrust aggressively 
into the heartland of Russia, only to be frustrated by the immen- 
sity of the land and the fortitude of the people. Russian arms 
were carried across the Alps and to Paris, but allegedly in self- 
defense, as evidenced by the fact that no territorial gains accrued 
to Russia from these exploits. This patriotic myth, of course, is 
not quite true. Peter and Catherine II were conquerors. Rus- 
sian imperialism has long been gravitating toward ancient Con- 
stantinople for both strategic and ideological reasons, and in recent 
years Pan-Slavism was employed as dynamite against the Austrian 
and Turkish empires. But there is just enough truth in the 
legend to make it possible to persuade the Russian people that the 
West-European Union developing under American sponsorship is 
just one more threat to Holy Russia coming from the west. 

No other nation has ever bestowed on its land the byname of 
“Holy.” To the westerner, the “Holy Land” is a faraway country 
to which he traces his spiritual, not his national, history. The 
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constant use of the phrase “Holy Russia” suggests an aspect of 
national history that gives it a dignity all its own. It does not mean 
the pagan deification of the land, as in the case of the Nazis, but, 
on the contrary, the Christian penetration and inspiration of the 
land. 

Russian history is really the history of eastern Christendom and 
starts long before Russia herself was born. History made Russia 
the heir to the Eastern Roman Empire, and her history begins with 
the transfer of Roman imperial power to Byzantium, which thus 
became the rival of Rome, at the very moment when the declining 
Roman Empire called on despised and persecuted Christianity for 
its Own spiritual reintegration. So Christendom was divided many 
centuries before the schism between Rome and Constantinople 
became official, and eastern Christendom had its own capital city, 
its own head, its own history, and its own splendor. It is well to 
remember that the central church building of the eastern church, 
the Church of the Holy Wisdom, is a thousand years older than 
St. Peter’s in Rome and was built by the emperor not the patriarch; 
the cathedral in Kiev is still older than that of Chartres. All this— 
and not only the cathedral in Kiev—has a bearing on Russian 
history because when the Church of the Holy Wisdom was 
occupied by the infidels, the seat of eastern Christendom was 
transferred first to Kiev and later to Moscow where it has remained 
ever since. Merged with the political cleavage between East and 
West is the age-old schism of Christendom. 

Marxist doctrine is invariably anti-Christian, as was pointed out 
before. Soviet policy was aggressively anti-Christian for almost 
twenty years, but has been completely reversed in regard to the 
church in the process of its general conservative reorientation. 
The condition laid down by the Soviet was that its own authority 
be unquestioningly submitted to and supported; but this was not 
difficult to concede for a church seasoned in the Byzantine tradi- 
tion of revering the emperor as the protector of this church against 
anti-imperial Rome. The Russian church has been restored to its 
ancient splendor and groomed in the expectation that it may 
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resume its ancient role as the spiritual rival of Rome. No long- 
range difficulty is anticipated by the regime because the rational 
nature of man is considered sure to assert itself against ancient 
superstitions, which are now deprived of their material foundation 
by the new rational institutions and continue to live only by way 
of a time lag. Exactly the same argument is to be employed in 
explanation of the much-vaunted and enormously effective policy 
of cultural autonomy for the many small nationalities. To the 
regime this means an immaterial concession to keep people busy 
and in good humor, while the really substantial institutional 
changes begin their work of grinding down such antiquated 
ideologies and focusing people’s energies on the rational problems 
that matter. In other words, the economic interpretation of his- 
tory suggests that religious and cultural pastimes can be tolerated 
as innocuous in the short run and doomed in the longer run, once 
the economic foundation of society has been made rational. 

This is the strangest of all deals. ‘The concessions do not matter 
to those who make them, but they matter enormously to those who 
receive them. The rational institutions which the regime expects 
to teach the verity of atheism are interpreted by the peasants in 


the framework of their understanding of Christianity. The saints 


of primitive Christendom had experimented with common prop- 
erty, and what the Soviet government brings the Christian people 
of Russia is easily received as a new implementation of a Christian 
socialism to which Russia is inclined, according to both her own 
writers and intelligent foreign observers. 

For among the differences between East and West none looms 
larger than this, that western individualism with both its merits 
and its drawbacks has never taken hold in Russia. Russia’s 
proximity in time to an officially Christian tradition has not left 
room for individualism to develop. In addition, and most impor- 
tant, the heritage of antiquity, of Aristotelian ethic and Roman 
law was never brought to Russia; the Roman legions, bearers of 
that heritage, did not enter Russia. Byzantium, where the Roman 
law was codified, did not pass on to Moscow the idea of subjective 
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rights, but only the idea, always beaten down by Rome, of the 
sacrosanctity of the emperor. Why not the former we are unable 
to say, but the result is that after fifteen hundred years the tradi- 
tion of authoritarian community is unbroken. Dostoevski, the 
conservative, stresses more heavily the authoritarian aspect; 
Berdyaev, the Christian socialist exile, the community aspect; but 
both are united in their opposition to western individualism, and 
in their emphasis on Russia’s Christian mission, in a world domi- 
nated by the rampant egoism of the West. To western individual- 
ism Soviet Russia opposes the amalgamation of her eastern Chris- 
tian solidarism with her western rational collectivism.!° 

On the national plane, heavily loaded though it is with histori- 
cally acquired ideologies, there is no such strict interdependence 
as there is on the ideological and institutional planes. On the 
latter, the dialectic of the rationalist development does not seem 
to leave any way out, even if the worst be avoided. But the less 
strict logic of the former does not seem to offer any relief either, 
so long as there are the two giant states dividing the globe between 
their spheres of influence and watching each other with fearful 


10 There may be a third element in Russian national history, which no one has 
yet deciphered and which this writer, for one, is unable to assess. Russia is often 
disparagingly referred to as Asiatic. The term is meant to designate an abject 
servility to sanguinary despotism. ‘Two inconclusive remarks may be made in this 
connection. In the first place, the Russian state was built up over centuries in a 
running battle against the onslaughts of nomadic invaders from the heartland of 
Eurasia, as the political and military outpost of Christian civilization against the 
infidels. It was not always victorious in these battles; for generations, she was sub- 
merged by Asiatic despots. But while Byzantium never recovered, Moscow’s vitality, 
patience, and fortitude destroyed or absorbed the nomads. In the second place, this 
is not to deny that long-drawn-out Asiatic domination has left its marks. They are 
conspicuous in many Russian faces, as they are in the characteristic Russian church 
architecture. But this very observation precludes the disparaging sense of the term 
“Asiatic.” There were the terrible barbaric tribes bent on destruction by fire and 
sword; but they did not of themselves produce architectural styles. Asia, if this 
means a cultural unity at all, mtist mean something very hard to grasp since it 
comprises Chinese rationalism and Indian mysticism; the only thing which is clear 
is that both are on a high spiritual level and have very much less to do with the 
Golden Horde than Europe has to do with nazism. Now, to include India among 
the elements which might have entered into Russian history does not make sense; 
it suggests that the term “Asiatic” should be reduced to “Mongolian,” designating 
Russia’s neighbors and onetime lords. But there we would have to stop. 
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suspicion. History, of course, does not know immutable nations 
and immutable situations; vast changes are going on all the time. 
Population would seem to give the Russian side an ever-increasing 
edge, if present trends continue, and technologically Russia can 
hardly fail to catch up, though she may never match the achieve- 
ments of the incredible American vitality in free production. 
Whether the structure of Russia will break under the weight of 
tyranny, or the American structure under the weight of disorder, 
no one can predict, although one may feel increasingly confident 
that pragmatic-minded Americans will not tolerate a repetition of 
the disaster of 1929, since it has become clear that it was not caused 
by any natural law of economics but must be blamed on human 
doctrinairism and arrogance. The awakening of uncounted mil- 
lions of colored peoples may, in the long run, overshadow and 
change everything; for the time being, it seems to put the West at 
a disadvantage, though no one can say now whether the colored 
world would not emancipate itself from Russian leadership, as the 
Yugoslavs are doing. The plain truth is that we cannot know the 


future of the colored world. 


This survey has omitted completely one potent factor about: 
which much can and should be said on a different occasion—that 
is, the Marshall Plan and Europe. The Marshall Plan and the 
Molotov Plan appear to be corresponding attempts of the two great 
states to organize and increase their economic strength. But here 
the parallelism ends. For while the collective reason behind the 
Molotov Plan requires conformity, and Polish communists have 
paradoxically but logically proclaimed that loyalty to Moscow 
is the test of true internationalism, thus substantiating our criti- 
cism, the test of the libertarian program behind the Marshall Plan 
is precisely in a diversity that should strengthen unity. That is, 
the United States finances and promises to respect the integrity of 
a Europe different from herself. The conception is a unique 
achievement of American statesmanship, not unselfish naturally— 
no statesman is permitted to be unselfish—but marked by extra- 
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ordinarily far-sighted wisdom. It presupposes the potential power 
of a Europe whose more or less socialist institutions are designed 
to realize the liberty and dignity of the individual in the com- 
munity, which the United States too desires to foster. 

This program has no place in the fateful dialectic of individual 
and collective reason; it is the program to break the fateful circle 
by introducing a different kind of element, or rather by reintro- 
ducing this element, whose expulsion from western society started 
the vicious circle. For the liberty and integrity of the person are 
not scientific concepts; their reality in the spiritual and institu- 
tional life of man is not demanded by reason; they presuppose a 
plane of human life higher than that of reason. The United States 
and Europe have decided to cooperate in their faith in this prin- 
ciple, which restores liberty to its full dimension after its ration- 
alist abridgment. This program may indeed become a new 
departure for history. 
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ESCHATOLOGICAL THINKING IN WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION: REFLECTIONS ON A BOOK’ 


I 


Ir rarely happens that a doctoral dissertation deserves the attention 
of an audience larger than that of experts in the particular field. 
In the case of Jakob Taubes’ Abendldndische Eschatologie, however, 
both the topic and the name of the author will kindle the interest of 
scholars in many fields—theology, philosophy, the history of ideas, 
and the social sciences. Specifically, the philosopher who specializes 
in methodology and philosophy of history and the sociologist who 
is concerned with the problems of a sociology of knowledge and of 
religion will find the book rewarding in many respects. 

The topic is a link in the chain of European self-interpretation. 
The self-interpretation of the West as a meaningful unity amid the 
variety of separate peoples is a persistent theme woven of historical 
and philosophical considerations. It has two distinct phases: one 
is prior to the national interpretations of European societies and 
extends from Montesquieu to Jacob Burckhardt; the second is post- 
nationalistic and stretches from Huizinga to Paul Valéry and to the 
young author of the book under discussion. ‘Taubes’ aim is to 
describe and to interpret the effect of eschatological thinking on 
all aspects of modern European thought and action. A learned 
and encyclopedic scholar, he is well aware that earlier thinkers have 
selected a variety of traits as constituting the European character 
in the process of history. He knows, of course, that for centuries 
the Catholic church proclaimed that it had established the frontiers 
of Europe against the Mohammedan and Greek Orthodox religions. 
Within its confines, the church did develop a specific type of rational- 
ism, blended of the intellectualism of its theology and the pragmatic 
rationalism of Roman imperialism. ‘Taubes faithfully remembers 
that European thinkers from Montesquieu to Burckhardt and Valéry 
have insisted on the principle of freedom as the unique feature of 
European civilization in individual, social, political, and international 
relations. They stressed that the common attitude of the individual 
nations was a love of independence and a resistance to all kinds of 
social and political depotism. 

There. must, then, be special reasons that impelled the author to 


1 Jakob Taubes. Abendlindische Eschatclogie, Beitrige zur Soziologie und 
Sozialphilosophie. [Edited by René Kénig.] Berne: A. Francke. 1947. 208 pp. 
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add a new perspective to the unceasing self-interpretation of Europe 
as a dynamic historical personality. ‘The reasons are implicit in 
Taubes’ own words. He chooses the topic and constructs the per- 
spective as a Jew to whom being Jewish and European are the 
natural components of his existence. It is important to state this 
in order to distinguish his work from the general contribution of 
Jews to European thinking. Most scientific and philosophical accom- 
plishments by Jews have been produced by assimilated or assimilating 
persons and groups, who endeavored to identify themselves with 
liberal and radical movements in order to be completely absorbed 
in European civilization. It is interesting to note that many assimi- 
lated Jews also joined revolutionary movements with which they 
identified their total existence. It is equally noteworthy that uprooted 
French Jews turned to sociology as the philosophy of total progress 
to which they could transfer their old messianic hopes. In the meet- 
ing of such intellectual and emotional powers they attempted to 
accomplish the self-redemption of industrial society. 

In contrast to the assimilated Jews of western civilizations, Taubes 
is sustained by the living spirit of Judaism. This existential attitude 
induced him to choose his theme. In dealing with eschatology, 
Taubes is able to demonstrate the historical productivity of a mode 
of thinking which was the legacy of his people to European civili- 
zation. There is still another motive implied in the selection of 
the topic: a desire to bypass theological and ecclesiastical patterns 
of thinking. He is too well trained in sociological thinking not to 
see that all dogmatisms and systematized religious institutions, having 
compromised with intellectual and social powers in the world, have 
limited the expanding power of the total spiritual vision. Finally, 
he clings to the topic for methodological reasons. In the methodology 
of history, the adherents of idealism and realism have fought a rather 
sterile war. Taubes is conscious of the fact that the alternative 
between materialism and spiritualism is totally unsatisfactory. He 
rejects also the piecemeal relativism of Weber’s interpretations. He 
sees that only total interpretation, which recognizes the lasting whole- 
ness and interaction of the extremes of human thinking, will reconcile 
the conflicting methods. 

For these reasons Taubes deals with eschatological thinking. Escha- 
tological thinking is radical. It goes to the roots of the whole, it is 
final and total. It is the first mode of thinking to offer the category 
of alienation. The God of Creation is alienated from the world 
which has liberated itself from the Creator and remains the sphere 
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of evil under its demiurge. Only the ultimate and all-embracing 
actuality of God reunites the alienated world with His total being. 
Thus the transcendent God remains alien and hidden from the 
world, which revolts and builds up the total power of negativity, a 
countercreation. It is the archetype of eschatological thinking that 
God will redeem the world in a final judgment of love and truth. 

Taubes pursues the development, transformation, and renascences 
of eschatological thinking from the early Jewish and Gnostic sources 
to Hegel, Marx, and Kierkegaard. Theologians of Jewish and Chris- 
tian faith will be interested in the analysis of eschatological thinking 
in Jesus’ preaching, previously hinted at by Reimarus. The historian 
of the church and the sociologist of knowledge will study attentively 
the description of the means employed by the church fathers and 
philosophers to reconcile the total and radical element of eschato- 
logical thinking with the relative and compromising theories of the 
church as established power. In this connection Taubes stresses 
the authority of Augustine, who succeeded in integrating the totality 
of redemption with the church as civitas coelestis. The main part 
of the book deals with the renascences of eschatological thinking 
in the spiritual, philosophical, and social revolutions which thrust 
themselves in radical attitudes beyond the frontiers of academic and 
political institutions. ‘Taubes sees the key positions in the develop- 
ment of modern history—the revolution of the Franciscan Spirituals, 
the unification of spiritual and social revolutions during the six- 
teenth century, the philosophical revolution of German idealism, 
and the total revolutions of the industrial worlds, which he cites as 
elements of negative spirituality. He demonstrates that eschatological 
thinking reappears in the open abyss of such radical situations and 
makes possible total interpretation. Taubes notes that Hegel pro- 
claimed the end of the classical-Christian-national worlds of past 
history, and that Kierkegaard and Marx disclosed the hybris of 
Hegel’s reconciliation in the contemplation of philosophy, reopen- 
ing the perspective that might lead toward a new total interpreta- 
tion of the whole. According to Taubes, their grandiose efforts 
might contribute to bringing into existence a new synthetic vision 
of the totality of life. 

This investigation is carried on in a truly philosophical and his- 
torical spirit. The author’s spirit is historical because he is con- 
cerned with the ways of thinking that recognize the meaningful 
evolution of mankind as the central theme of human understanding. 
He describes this pattern of thinking as modern, distinguishing it 
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from the cyclical thinking which identifies the process of nature 
with that of history. Since Jewish and Christian thinking have 
developed the idea of the progress in salvation, history has become 
the focus that reveals the grandeur and misery of the human condi- 
tion. History alone is the comprehensive study of the totality of 
human being. Again and again, thinkers have recognized the primal 
relevance of history as the dynamic progress in the human enter- 
prise, in which the opposite poles, such as creation and salvation, 
evil and redemption, or slavery and freedom, are intertwined and 
interact. 


II 


It is the thesis of the book that the spiritual mode of thinking 
established by the Jewish prophets and Gnostic philosophers has 
set the pattern for the various types of eschatological thinking in 
western civilization. The attentive reader will discern that in this 
wide field of investigation the author has succeeded in gaining 
some valuable new scientific insights. 

First, he makes evident to all sociologists of knowledge that his- 
torical dialectics is in origin and structure eschatological thinking. 
This structure demonstrates the indivisible unity of monistic and 
dualistic principles. Eschatological thinking is the core of all types 
of historical dialectics that comprehend the philosophy of history 
as established by the Franciscan Spirituals, Hegel’s philosophy of 
End-Time, and Marx’s philosophy of total revolution. The varieties 
of spiritual experience can be explained as referring to the ambiguity 
of the term “kingdom of God on earth,” which permits the stressing 
of either secular or heavenly redemption. ‘Taubes contends that the 
Franciscan Spirituals put forth the idea that the final salvation 
is going to take place in the Here and Now, which suggests that 
spiritual and secular revolutions merge in the efforts of totally recon- 
structing the whole world. 

Second, the author makes a thorough re-examination of the term 
“secularization.” He rejects the thesis that all atheistic and anti- 
religious movements are necessarily antispiritual. If we take the idea 
of total history seriously, there will be periods which are estranged 
from the divine. Alienation, however, is a dialectical category, which 
makes it possible to speak of negative spirituality in times of total 
revolution during which the secular redemption is the presupposition 
for total redemption. In this historical way of thinking, Taubes 
comes close to a thesis advocated enthusiastically by George Lukacs 
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before he joined the Communist party. Lukacs declared that total 
socialist revolution is indispensable. Only the realization of social. 
ism will induce men to rediscover the infinite suffering and forlorn- 
ness of the human being in the perfection of the social fabric. Then 
and only then, Lukacs assumed, would the new-old eschatological 
vision come true again and reconstruct mankind as a redeemed 
universe. For this reason the term “secularization” can only mean 
the total absence of any reference to a final meaning of history. 
The radical, satanic, and antireligious theories may have their place 
in a spiritual process of history. 

Third, the author has rediscovered that the term “progress’’ is 
not limited to the intellectual and scientific movements. He articu- 
lates the spiritual connotation, on the ground that the Franciscan 
Spirituals turned the process of salvation into a history of salvation 
taking place in the Here and Now. 

Fourth, the author has made a real discovery in describing the 
identical structure of the historical and philosophical thinking of 
John of Olivi and of Hegel. Both start from the Gospel of St. John; 
both deal with the evolution of divine love or with the modifica- 
tions of love, according to Hegel’s terminology; both stress the 
actuality of the mind as becoming in history; both stress its dialectical 
movement which appears in certain stages of transition (Olivi’s 
ecclesia spiritualis as the realization of the kingdom of God on earth 
is paralleled by Hegel’s intellectual realm in the history of philosophy 
and by the kingdom of God in the philosophy of religion); both 
maintained the redeeming function of prophecy and of philosophy; 
both proclaimed themselves to be priests of the absolute and sub- 
ject, respectively, to the Pope and the Prussian king; both prac- 
ticed a relative conservatism in church and bourgeois society; both 
established an absolute radicalism in developing the idea of history 
as the self-realization of the spirit, as the fulfillment of the eternal 
gospel. Taubes has opened a great historical perspective by describ- 
ing the identity and continuity of the eschatological mode of thinking 
in the rise and end of modernity. He indicates that spiritual 
historical thinking remains intact and is the living requirement 
beyond all theological and philosophical systems so long as the 
process of history is considered to be the unfolding of the range 
of human powers. This thesis permits the inclusion of one aspect 
of German idealism which opens the windows of rationalism onto the 
larger view of an eternal peace and a world of human reconciliation. 

Fifth, a point of scientific progress is implied in this last discovery. 
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Taubes has definitely settled the discussion on the origins of mod- 
ernity in historical periodization. For almost fifty years a conflict 
has raged between the students of Jacob Burckhardt and those of 
Konrad Burdach on this subject. Students of Burckhardt still 
assume that the Italian Renaissance, in all its aspects of emancipating 
rationalism, individualism, and secularized collective power, is the 
articulate break with the Middle Ages. Burdach, on the contrary, 
maintained that the beginnings of the modern time and of the true 
Renaissance lie in the rise of religious movements in the expanding 
urban centers, which led to the development of the mendicant orders. 
Taubes’ articulate interpretation of the Franciscan Spirituals and 
of their role in the history of western thinking decides the question 
finally in favor of Burdach. Taubes stresses minutely the relevance 
of their radical eschatological mode of thinking for all spheres of 
religious, political, and social action and thought. They ended the 
dualistic medieval thinking which separated the worldly and super- 
worldly spheres. ‘These radical spiritual pioneers were the first to 
establish the crucial idea of modern European thinking, namely, 
the indivisible unity of the spirit and of the world in the process 
of history. They nevertheless experienced the perversion, by others, 
of their spiritual radicalism into political propaganda against every- 
thing spiritual. 

This phenomenon permits the author to derive a sixth thesis from 
the new and decisive stride toward the modern world. The spirituali- 
zation of the historical process brings with it a new radicalism and 
extremism in working out conflicts and antagonisms. Taubes is 
correct in assuming that, with such a radical change in outlook 
and perspective, the spirit of revolution and the revolution of the 
spirit are intertwined. He sees the new radicalism and extremism 
in all fields of thought and action, because rulers and ruled, elite 
and opposition, refer their ideas and deeds to a frame of reference 
that gives a spiritual connotation to every thought and action. He 
is not, however, the victim of his own generalizations. He carefully 
excepts the lasting pattern of premodern rationalism, as practiced 
and taught by the institutions of the Catholic church and by all 
organizations and relationships under its control. ‘Taubes is well 
aware that the thesis of his book does not extend to the Catholic 
orbit, and states explicitly that the Catholic church has always been 
conscious of the fact that all eschatological and spiritual movements 
question the very foundations of its existence. It has persecuted 
and exterminated them with inexorable logic. From the Franciscan 
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Spirituals to the Spanish J/luminados and to the movement of Quiet- 
ism, the church has gone on record as being violently antagonistic 
to the free and independent spirit. Indeed, secular revolutions in 
Catholic worlds still take on the pattern of the church and its 
hierarchy as the only image of total authority and control. ‘Taubes 
is fully aware that the rational structure of power relations, as well 
as those of authority, superordination, obedience, gradation, and 
hierarchies, are at the opposite pole of the leader-follower relations 
that arise from a communion united by the dedication to the spirit 
and its total requirements. 

If this is so, western eschatology is a marginal problem which 
comes into existence when authority, prestige, and significance of 
established institutions—religious, political, social—are being ques- 
tioned or exploded. In other words, eschatological thinking is by 
its very nature revolutionary: it has necessarily the perspective that 
reveals the deficiencies, corruptions, and degeneracies of all estab- 
lished regimes. It is not incidental that the author actually describes 
the eschatological element in German philosophical and social think- 
ing. He gives an articulate presentation of the spiritual and social 
upheaval that reaches to the ultimate and stretches beyond all politi- 
cal and philosophical frontiers, and indicates the profound lack of 
equilibrium and rational moderation in German thought. The 
author feels that this is a constitutive element in the German world. 
Though he is familiar with the spiritual revolts and uprisings 
all over Europe at one time or another, he dismisses them as irrelevant 
to his purpose. He recognizes that a deep sense of anarchy pre- 
disposes the Germans to a radical insight into the evil and demonic 
character of the world and into the spiritual powers of reconciliation 
and salvation. With keen insight Taubes states that all other nations 
brought up in the orbit of the Roman Empire (pagan or Christian) 
have established articulate structures of civilization within the frames 
of which individuals and groups feel secure and complete because 
they can always rely on the sober interference of reason. But for 
various historical reasons the Germans never overcame the tribal 
narrowness and the imperial spiritualism. ‘They were never able 
to construct between these extremes a civilized society. They remained 
open to all temptations of radical and extreme thinking and action. 
In the tension between the tribal primitivism and the universal 
spiritualism, the most wicked and the most sublime efforts were pos- 
sible. They were able to visualize the most horrifying acts of cor- 
ruption and degradation, and to convey, at the same time, the sense 
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of sublime renunciation as a presupposition of total salvation. 
Implicitly, the author describes the conditions which enabled the 
Germans throughout their history continuously to take up the thrust 
into the absolute beyond all theological and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, to leap into the realm of freedom beyond all political insti- 
tutions. These conditions can be summarized briefly as the lack of 
political civilization and of an educated and enlightened society. 


Ill 


It may seem strange to contemporary Jews that a Jewish scholar 
should concentrate today on an interpretation of the German con- 
tribution to western thought that presents their great spiritual pos- 
sibilities and achievements fairly and objectively in the light of the 
author’s perspective. Whatever the validity of such a response, it 
is worth-while to reflect on the problem. Here is a young unassimi- 
lated Jewish scholar, completely secure and independent in _ his 
belonging to the flock of Israel, who writes a book that conveys to 
the reader the idea of the lasting adventure in spiritual thinking 
among the Germans. This effect does not imply any value judg- 
ment; it is the inevitable consequence of the author’s theme and 
perspective. 

Taubes deals with the structure of eschatological and apocalyptic 
thought, and articulates the specific conditions under which it mate- 
rializes. These conditions arise from prepolitical, loose, almost 
anarchical groups which fling their despair and fears, their insecurities 
and enthusiasms, into the lap of a divine ruler whom they declare 
their king. Such open societies cling to the idea of theocracy as 
prior to and beyond political institutions. ‘This sociological state- 
ment joined to the sociological reflections on the problematic char- 
acter of German thought and culture makes it possible to venture 
a conjecture. Taubes is compelled to dwell mainly on German 
attitudes in philosophy and action because the Germans were pre- 
destined to carry on the revolutionary and spiritual tradition founded 
by Jewish prophets and Gnostic philosophers. ‘This indicates that 
there is a deep and hidden affinity between Jews and Germans, a 
common precivilized and postcivilized state of mind, which permits 
both to transcend the realm of worldly organization and to expand 
into the eschatological homeland, despite and because of the radical 
and extreme corruption in a state unprotected by a frame of civili- 
zation. ‘There was one German who was fully aware of such a 
structural affinity between Jews and Germans—and that was Goethe. 
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It is indicative of Taubes’ keen and passionate thinking that he is 
not perturbed by the implications of his scientific thinking. 

It is necessary to note briefly the author’s procedure and method. 
In such an adventure of ideas, a young scholar has to rely largely 
on interpretive studies. It is a characteristic feature of Taubes’ 
position that he selects the most outstanding and progressive authors 
in the fields of Gnosis, Franciscan Spiritualism, Reformation, and 
Total Revolution with an unfailing sense of values. He is deter- 
mined only by a burning desire for truth. For this reason he praises 
the great scholarly achievements of the orthodox Luthern, Holl, as 
against the superficial and false imputations made by Troeltsch, 
whose religious attitude would be closer to Taubes than that of Holl. 
But Taubes remains superior to the overwhelming material he had 
to work through. He never commits himself to the conclusions of 
the authors whom he consults. He never loses his own perspective. 
He has his problem firmly in hand. This indicates the spontaneous 
and vital power of a superior and well-disciplined intelligence. 

As to original sources, the author is well acquainted with the 
exegetical and historical literature on the respective parts of the 
Bible and of the Gospels. He knows Jewish and Christian mysticism. 
He is well versed in Hegel, Marx, and Kierkegaard. 

It is desirable to state the scientific skills and the unwavering 
control of all methodological devices exhibited in this first book 
of a young scholar whose philosophical spontaneity is remarkable. 
But it would be unsatisfactory to end one’s reflections on the book 
with so routine a check of its scientific standards. To make the 
evaluation complete, it must be added that the author has also a 
human sincerity and a humble dedication to that Jewish spiritual 
power which he made the theme of his investigation. ‘There is a 
spark of the prophetic and philosophical genius of Israel in this 
book which describes its impact on western thought and action. 
This work demonstrates anew that in all fields of history of ideas 
and of philosophy the quality of the author counts. There will 
never be an outstanding historian or philosopher who is not, in 
the sense of William James, capable of the varieties of human 


experience. 


ALBERT SALOMON 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HOFSTADTER, RICHARD. The American Political Tradition and 
the Men Who Made It. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1948. xi & 378 
pp. $4. 

In a series of brilliant studies, Professor Richard Hofstadter inter- 
prets American history, from the Fathers of the Constitution through 
the New Deal, in terms of the degree of success with which our major 
political leaders adapted to the basic elements of our practical politi- 
cal philosophy. These elements are belief in a capitalistic system, 
devotion to individualism, a more or less positive isolationism, and 
an ineradicable fear of the tyranny of the dispossessed on the left, and 
of the tyranny of entrenched property on the right. 

Historians, the author points out, have in general stressed the 
areas of disagreement in American politics, whereas the areas of agree- 
ment have in fact been much broader and more significant. In spite 
of sectional differences, the signers of the Constitution were agreed 
on an elaborate system of checks and balances to protect a conserva- 
tive republic from too extreme democratic influences. The Federal- 
ists and Jeffersonian democrats came to blows not over two kinds of 
political philosophy, but over the relative importance of two kinds 
of property, mercantile and agricultural. The outlook of Theodore 
Roosevelt was in many respects identical with that of Wilson. A fun- 
damental characteristic of Jackson, Lincoln, and Hoover alike was 
championship of the self-made man. 

Professor Hofstadter’s presentation of economic and social issues is 
authoritative and vivid, yet this remains a political history, for each 
of the leaders is considered primarily in his role as politician. The 
author gives fair warning that he is not going to indulge in hero 
worship, and then proceeds to examine his subjects strictly, yet with 
complete impartiality. With the exception of Calhoun, none showed 
originality as a political scientist. Inconsistency ran deep in most of 
them, but with variations: Jefferson’s private views and public poli- 
cies often conflicted; both Bryan and Theodore Roosevelt failed to 
think issues through; Franklin Roosevelt practiced his precept, “Above 
all, try something,” regardless of the consistency with the rest of his 
program. Hoover, on the other hand, the author regards as a victim 
of consistency. The very persistence with which he clung to his belief 
in old-fashioned liberalism lost him re-election. 

Reform was essentially a minor interest with these men. Those 
who were most truly reformers, Wendell Phillips and Woodrow Wil- 
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son, were the most lamentable politicians. Lincoln’s early years 
showed little of the reformer. His opposition to slavery, the author 
indicates, developed only as his stature as a statesman grew, and it is 
significant that he did not press for abolition until his political sense 
told him that it was practicable. The economic convulsion of the 
thirties caused the tide of reform to rise high under the New Deal, 
but Franklin Roosevelt himself was a fearless experimenter rather 
than a reformer. 

Every page of this book repudiates the “great man” theory of his- 
tory. These men did not pull the country forward, but guided it, 
with greater or less capacity, in the direction in which it was propel- 
ling itself. They did not mold public opinion, but were themselves 
molded by it. Those who stand forth as our greatest and at the 
same time most successful leaders were those who, unencumbered by 
strict principles or theories, sensed the direction of the tide and sailed 
with it: Jefferson, who retained much of the Hamiltonian system; 
Jackson, who was no radical leveler, and whose election was a result, 
rather than a cause, of the rise of democracy; Lincoln, who was above 
all a consummate politician; Franklin Roosevelt, who, when on occa- 
sion he saw that his intuitive knowledge of public opinion had failed 
him, did not hesitate to shift to a new tack. 

Refusing to be dazzled by the aura with which we have understand- 
ably surrounded our leading statesmen, Professor Hofstadter yet pays 
them real tribute in his interpretation of their roles as politicians. 
No pure political theorist could endure the rough-and-tumble of poli- 
tics; no reformer, except in brief periods of crisis, could steer the coun- 
try without running it aground. Only a masterly politician has the 
capacity, by hook or crook, by fair means or foul, to reconcile suffi- 
ciently our numerous economic and social interests—interests which, 
if not roped together in some fashion, would long since have battered 


the country to pieces. 
FeLiciA J. DEYRUP 


NUSSBAUM, ARTHUR. A Concise History of the Law of Nations. 
New York: Macmillan. 1947. 361 pp. $4.50. 

One cannot but admire the courage and initiative that prompted 
this distinguished authority on private international law to undertake 
to write a history of the law of nations and to condense it into a 
handy volume. The author was tempted to engage in this monumen- 
tal task by “the tremendous drama in the eventful! struggle of statesmen 
and thinkers to substitute among nations the rule of law for untram- 
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meled brutality—a struggle which, even where unsuccessful, has been 
inspired and exalted by one of the noblest motives of mankind.” 

This drama began roughly four thousand years before Christ, and 
the author predicts that it will continue until “a more perfect state of 
international law” is realized. Professor Nussbaum is well aware, of 
course, that the development of international law did not set in so 
early. In fact, as he points out, it had barely started in the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century with the emergence of independent national 
states, and modern international law dates back only to the second half 
of the nineteenth century. Anxious to avoid possible misunderstanding 
on that score the author chooses to stress in the title of his book the 
law of nations rather than international law; the former term, though 
it may seem broader than international law, was first used, in its 
modern sense, only by Hobbes in the seventeenth century. 

As it is, the treatment of political and doctrinal developments prior 
to the nineteenth century constitutes the bulk of the book. But the 
weight is on the exposition of doctrines rather than on their back- 
ground. lk. contrast, the two chapters covering the period from 
roughly 1800 to 1939 devote more space to political and other develop- 
ments than to doctrinal writings. ‘Thus the views of the earlier 
writers, such as Vitoria, Suarez, Gentili, Grotius, Zouche, Rachel, 
Bynkershoek, Wolff, Vattel, Moser, and Martens receive more ample 
treatment than the works of more recent scholars. 

The writer’s aim was “to bring into relief the bold lines and the 
representative figures of the history of the law of nations.” In this he 
brilliantly succeeded. His treatment of the classics of international 
law is penetrating, objective, and yet not without the “human interest” 
touch where appropriate. The great writers emerge as persons who 
were deeply involved in the affairs of their times. They tried to find 
solutions for the rising number of problems thrust upon their coun- 
tries as a result of the technological and economic developments that 
led to a wider exchange of persons and goods across national bound- 
aries. In addition, there were the perennial questions of the com- 
patibility of war with Christian or moral principles, of the duties of 
neutrals and rights of belligerents, and of the immunity of diplomats. 

As indicated above, the modern era receives comparatively sum- 
mary treatment. It is true, as the author points out, that during part 
of that period writers were more concerned with positive international 
law than with fundamental problems. Yet this is not wholly so. 
Much fundamental work was done, though along different lines from 
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that of the classics, by Triepel, Krabbe, Duguit, and Kelsen, whose 
theories are only briefly discussed. But the works of Max Huber, 
Anzilotti, Verdross, Georges Scelle and others are not even mentioned. 
The revival of the “‘just-war doctrine” is referred to, but the theoretical 
difference between the new and the old approaches receives no atten- 
tion. The position of individuals in international law, one of the 
“classic” problems of modern theoretical writing is passed over. Here, 
perhaps, the author’s preference for Triepel’s dualist approach led 
him to underestimate the great and varied contributions made by 
writers of the sociological and the “pure theory of law” schools. 

The author clearly anticipated some criticism of his selection and 
method. As compensation he includes copious bibliographical refer- 
ences. Compensatory to some extent also are his résumés of the most 
significant developments in international lawmaking, the settlement of 
disputes, international organization, disarmament and so forth. A 
brief but informative discussion of National Socialist and Soviet 
Russian concepts of international law should also be noted here. 

Students of international law and organization owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Professor Nussbaum for having written this most useful book 
and for having done it with such remarkable skill and discrimination. 
It would be desirable if in a future edition the weight between old 
and new were shifted in favor of the new—if, in other words, the 
author would consider a more succinct treatment of the classics and a 


more detailed and more representative treatment of the modern 


theoretical works. 
Lro Gross 


Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


PELCOVITS, NATHAN A. Old China Hands and the Foreign 
Office. New York: King’s Crown Press. 1948. xi & 349 pp. $3.75. 

Mr. Pelcovits’ book is a valuable study, shedding light on a phase 
of western imperialism about which numerous misapprehensions are 
still current. Why, after the Treaty of Nanking, did not the British 
government pursue a more aggressive policy toward China? Why, 
in the face of pressure from the British business community in China, 
did it adopt the policy of limited liability? Why, in brief, has China 
not become a second India? 

For the answers to these questions Pelcovits has made ample use of 
such hitherto untapped sources as the records of the British Chambers 
of Commerce, the correspondence of the leading British firm in China, 
and materials from the British Board of Trade. From his study of 
these documents emerges the thesis that there was no disagreement 
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between the Old China Hands and the Foreign Office with regard 
to the funamental policy that British commerce should be expanded 
and given adequate governmental protection. There was, however, 
a profound disagreement with regard to the value of the China trade. 
From the 1840’s to the beginning of the twentieth century, the busi- 
ness community clung to the idea that the potential market of 300 
to 400 million people was a gold mine to be opened and exploited 
by Britain, if necessary by war. This is the idea which Pelcovits charac- 
terizes as the “Folklore of the Treaty Ports.” In the 1850’s the Board 
of Trade and the Foreign Office, for their part, arrived at the. con- 
clusion that the China trade would never amount to much because 
the self-sufficient, low-standard Chinese economy would never absorb 
appreciable amounts of western goods. While the governmental 


‘estimates of the mid-century proved overpessimistic, and trade did 


increase somewhat in volume toward the end of the century, the 
governmental view of the situation was on the whole the correct one. 
In accordance with this view the British government consistently 
rejected all political adventures that might result in a breakdown of 
the Chinese imperial government and compel the assumption of 
British responsibilities in China, such as the establishment of a 
Yangtze Protectorate; the profits from trade would never pay for the 
cost of such adventures to the nation. 

The respective opinions of the Old China Hands and the British 
government remained constant throughout the period under obser- 
vation. With careful documentation Pelcovits traces the relations 
between merchants and government from the Treaty of Tientsin, 
through the Battle of Concessions and the propaganda for the Yangtze 
Protectorate, to the Mackay Treaty. As the arguments on both sides 
remain essentially the same, varying only slightly with changes in 
the general political situation, it is not exactly a dramatic story. More- 
over, the author has deliberately restricted himself in his interpreta- 
tions to an exhaustive proof of his main thesis, without a glance left 
or right at the suggestive questions raised by his materials. The only 
concession he makes is the admission that his book is an interesting 
case study of pressure group tactics—which indeed it is. As a conse- 
quence—and this is the only criticism I can make—the story moves 
through a vacuum of unevaluated issues. 

The monotony of déja vu, which the author himself points out, 
could have been broken by a few reflections on the merits of the argu- 
ments advanced in the long-drawn debate. For instance, the Foreign 
Office was certainly right in its pessimistic evaluation of the future of 
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China trade, but the basis for its view was the fact that by the mid- 
century the low quality of western machine goods did not permit 
them to enter into serious competition with the better and cheaper 
Chinese textiles. Toward the end of the century this situation 
changed materially with the improvement of machine-made goods. 
One would suspect that the sources used by Mr. Pelcovits would con- 
tain more on this problem than the one or two vague hints reported 
by the author; and if they do not, it would be of interest to know 
even that much for certain. Moreover, while the government was 
right in its evaluation for the short run of half a century, the mer- 
chants were right, precisely because of their primitive, brutal aggres- 
siveness, in the long run; for primitive, brutal aggressiveness of the 
western industrial and commercial type became the determining factor 
in world history for the twentieth century. Intervention in “back- 
ward China,” administrative and economic reform, large-scale indus- 
trialization, building of railroads, and so forth, formed the imperial- 
istic program of aggressive businessmen in the nineteenth century; the 
substance of the program has not changed—it has been taken over by 
a Chinese national political movement. The program endures; only 
the protagonist changes. The British government simply did not feel 
strong enough to undertake a transformation of China, which 
obviously will not be realized easily even by an indigenous political 
movement. The British restraint in the nineteenth century, which 
is so excellently documented by Pelcovits, would be the symptom, in a 
longer perspective, of the limitations and decline of western imperial- 
ism. The exploitation of the Chinese opportunity would have 
required the industrialization of China; and that was a task beyond 
British strength. Though the author has declined to touch on the im- 
plications of his story, the book stands as a valuable contribution to 
the history of imperialism in its own right. In the contemporary 
flood of books on China by people unqualified to write them, Pelcovits’ 
study, with its solid, balanced documentation, comes as a relief. 
Eric VOEGELIN 

Louisiana State University 


HARRIS, SEYMOUR, ed. The New Economics: Keynes’ Influence 
on Theory and Public Policy. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. 
xxii & 686 pp. $6. 

The death of Lord Keynes was his last challenge to economists to 
take stock of their ideas. With the appearance of his General Theory 
in 1936, economics had to absorb, not a wholly new set of ideas— 
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many of Keynes’ characteristic notions were abroad earlier—but a 
radically different and highly plausible synthesis of economics which 
lent authority to the new ideas and forced every serious economist to 
reconsider his theoretical position. In the ensuing decade the useful- 
ness of the new theory as a means of interpreting events was tested 
through peace and war in an exceptional variety of circumstances At 
the same time, criticism of Keynes’ theory, based partly on experience 
and partly on internal analysis, helped to define its range of validity 
and suggest problems for further work. By 1946, when Keynes died, 
it was time to review the situation. 

The New Economics, a large collection of essays, compiled and 
edited by Professor Harris, is an attempt to meet this need, and 
something more—to provide, both for economists and the public at 
large, a fitting literary memorial to Keynes’ life and work and to his 
influence on economic theory and social policy. ‘This is no small task. 
To sketch the development of Keynes’ central ideas from their vigor- 
ous beginnings to the culminating General Theory, to epitomize the 
essential contributions of that work and analyze its relation to earlier 
economic thought, to define its areas of power and weakness and 
indicate the problems that grow out of it, would be enough for any 
one book. To treat all these subjects and at the same time deal suc- 
cessfully with Keynes’ contributions in special fields (in particular, 
with his theoretical and practical work on international economic 
problems), with his varied and important governmental activities, with 
the general political and social implications of his economic theories, 
and with the concrete evidences of his influence on public policy—and 
to do all this in a fashion satisfactory to layman and professional 
alike—this is perhaps more than can be demanded of one editor and 
one group of essayists. Something of all these objectives are sought 
in the book; and if all are not attained, if organization is sometimes 
misty and analysis sometimes superficial, still Professor Harris and his 
contributors have achieved a considerable degree of success. ‘They 
have provided a rich collection of papers—biographical, expository, 
and critical—some reprinted from other sources, some newly prepared. 
It is enriched by selections from Keynes’ essays and speeches and by a 
handy, if not definitive, bibliography of Keynes’ writings. Partly as 
introduction, guide and handbook, partly as critical commentary, the 
book should be widely useful. 

A book as large and varied in purpose and tone as The New Eco- 
nomics defies successful summary and evaluation. Two themes that 
recur in many of the papers, however, will be of primary interest to 
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economists: first, the nature of Keynes’ central contribution to the 
development of economic analysis, and second, the validity of his 
positive theory. 

With regard to the first, it has been well written that “no author 
can complete a survey of Keynesian economics without indulging in 
that favorite indoor guessing game: wherein lies the essential contribu- 
tion of the General Theory and its distinguishing characteristic from 
the classical writings. Some consider its novelty to lie in the treatment 
of the demand for money, in its liquidity preference emphasis. Others 
single out the treatment of expectations” (Samuelson, p. 150). By and 
large, the contributors to The New Economics, supporters of Keynes 
and critics alike, find the essence of the General Theory in another 
quarter, namely, in the denial of any effective tendency for the real 
income of the community to settle at full employment levels. Whether 
we think of this quite generally as the rejection of Say’s Law of 
Markets (P. M. Sweezy, p. 104), or more specifically as the assertion 
that a “decision to save does not necessarily imply a decision to invest 
...” (Schumpeter, p. 96), the upshot is the same. There is no “internal 
efficacious economic process” which equilibrates saving and investment 
at full employment levels (Samuelson, p. 151). 

Is this negative proposition all there is to it? As Professor Haberler 
points out, if the meaning of Say’s Law is clearly understood: “that 
income received is always spent on consumption or investment; in 
other words, money is never hoarded, the money or expenditure 
stream, MV (in some sense), remains constant . . . two conclusions 
are obvious: First, Say’s Law does not hold in reality; every depression 
is a proof to the contrary. Second, hardly any neoclassical economist 
who ever wrote on money or the business cycle thought that Say’s Law 
did hold in reality” (p. 174). 

What is the solution of this puzzle? If obvious and incontrovertible 
facts are inconsistent with a theory of central importance, if the theory 
itself was, at least implicitly, discarded in special applications, why was 
it not generally and explicitly denied and a new start made? The 
answer, I think, lies in the instinctive aversion of economists, like other 
people, to abandon any method, however unsatisfactory, of reducing 
a confusing world to a semblance of order until some plausible alterna- 
tive is available. Even an illusion of understanding is better than the 
utter insecurity of facing facts without a theory. Keynes swept the 
field not because he argued his negative thesis more convincingly than 
others had done before, but precisely because he provided a fairly 
simple and plausible theory to explain the volume of output at less 
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than full employment levels. He offered a competing system. (Com- 
pare Samuelson, pp. 148 ff.) 

This leads to a second recurrent theme in the volume. If Keynes 
secured his great negative triumph over the older economics by con- 
structing a plausible alternative synthesis, why not think of that 
positive construct as his great and lasting achievement? It was a great 
achievement, of course; but whether it is a lasting achievement depends 
upon its range of validity. And increasingly, as Keynes’ theses are 
studied, serious limitations are discovered. The positive theory of 
income and employment, as it develops, will certainly be consistent 
with Keynes’ rejection of Say’s Law, with his denial of any necessary 
equality between decisions to save and decisions to invest, or of any 
tendency for saving and investment to equilibrate at full employment. 
But in other respects, the new theory may be very different from that 
which Keynes left to us. , 

If we remember that Keynes’ theory, while static in form, is designed 
principally for the analysis of output and employment in the short 
run, we can see, from articles in The New Economics, some of the 
ways in which his theory will need to be developed if it is to achieve 
its objectives. From this viewpoint the most important deficiency of 
the Keynesian system is its neglect of the fact that the process by which 
the system responds to a change in consumption or investment will 
itself tend to change the basic data of the system (that is, the con- 
sumption function, schedule of the marginal efficiency of investment, 
and so forth). Stress upon the dynamic effects of the process of adjust- 
ment is a fairly common attribute of the essays. A few examples must 
suffice. 

1. An increase in output will itself increase the demand for invest- 
ment goods; the marginal efficiency of capital depends to some extent 
upon the rate of change in output (Metzler, pp. 441-47; Goodwin, 
p- 483). 

2. Changes in the price of consumption goods relative to invest- 
ment goods or of wages in consumer goods industries relative to those 
in investment goods industries, such as accompany oscillations of 
income, will change the demand for investment goods (Haberler, 
p- 172; Smithies, p. 568). 

3. Fluctuations in income are accompanied by changes in business 
confidence which affect the marginal efficiency of capital (Hart, pp. 
417-18). 

4. The propensity to consume is affected by changes in the price 
level which accompany income fluctuations. First, the size of the 
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federal government’s surplus or deficit is affected because receipts 
(which depend on a progressive income tax) change more than pro- 
portionately to the general price level. Expenditures, a large part of 
which are fixed in terms of money, change less than proportionately 
(Smithies, p. 566). Second, a change in the price level affects expecta- 
tions of future prices (Smithies, p. 568). 

5. A change in relative prices or wages tends to alter expenditures 
out of a given income either because the propensity to consume 
depends directly on relative prices or because changes in relative prices 
and wages affect the distribution of income (Tinbergen, p. 229). 

6. An increase in idle balances, such as accompanies a decline in 
income, can increase the marginal efficiency of capital by reducing the 
risk to businessmen of tying up their money in new investments (Hart, 
p- 421). 

7. The propensity to hold idle cash is a function of the degree of 
business confidence or state of expectations and, therefore, a variable 
dependent on fluctuations in output (Haberler, p. 164). 

A dynamic problem of a different sort is posed by the fact that time 
intervals, more or less long, intervene between changes in income and 
related changes in consumer expenditure and between changes in con- 
sumer expenditure and consequent outlays by business (Goodwin, 
pp- 487-89). 

These considerations, and others that might be drawn from essays 
in The New Economics and elsewhere, would not have been news to 
Keynes. He was clearly aware of many of them, and some are stressed 
in the General Theory. But he did not make them part of his formal 
system. ‘There is good reason for this: to include them all, on the 
assumption that all are important, would produce an impossibly 
complex theory. To select the dynamic factors that are important, and 
to set the rest aside, is a problem of measurement still to be overcome. 
The emphasis that is placed on these problems in a volume designed 
as a memorial to Keynes is an encouraging sign of vitality in economic 
studies; and it is altogether in the spirit of Keynes’ work. 


, Moses ABRAMOVITZ 
National Bureau of Economic Research 


SHOUP, CARL S. Principles of National Income Analysis. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1947. xii & 405 pp. $5. 

National income estimates today are converging into a comprehen- 
sive system of social accounting. Numerous and subtle are both the 
concepts and the techniques of measurement; the statistical and ana- 
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lytical literature is expanding rapidly. A guide book into this field 
of research, epitomizing conceptual, technical, and statistical facts alike, 
was certainly due. 

This comprehensive survey has been supplied by Professor Shoup. 
While Hicks and Hart’s excellent book, The Social Framework of the 
American Economy (New York 1945) can be considered a primer for 
the study of social accounting, and the recently published report of 
the United Nations Statistical Office, Measurement of National Income 
and the Construction of Social Accounts (1948) the bible in this field, 
Shoup’s contribution is the best kind of advanced textbook. It com- 
bines a meticulously precise style with a rigid organization and an 
abundance of stimulating ideas. The wide range of its contents is 
indicated by the list of topics treated: the concept of national income; 
an illustrative economy (the national income statement for the private 
sector, interindustry tabulations and money flows, the government 
sector); national income as factor payments; national income as net 
product; the government sector; saving and investment; national 
income produced in the several industries; income by states; the 
national income of Great Britain. A well-selected bibliography and 
an index supplement the text. 

The book can be considered a composite of three main types of 
studies: (1) an elaborate analysis of national income relations on the 
basis of an illustrative model economy; (2) a concise discussion of 
national income concepts, problems of deflation, and the methods of 
estimating national income of the United States used by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Simon Kuznets, this portion being enlivened 
by detailed and well-arranged tables; (3) a thorough study of the inci- 
dence of the tax system on the size of national income. 

The picture of a simplified model economy is useful for initiating 
the student into the interdependence of economic relations. But the 
set-up is somewhat heavy and lacks the gracious help of visual presen- 
tations. The reproduction of the American data, accompanied by a 
description of the method of estimating, suffers from one flaw for 
which the author is not responsible. It relates mainly to the unrevised 
national income estimates of the Department of Commerce, which have 
passed into history since the publication of the revised data in July 
1947. These later figures, however, are given in an appendix. The 
discussion of the tax-income relations is penetrating and convincing, 
but because of its length and refinement it has the character of a 
special study rather than a well-integrated part of the book. In gen- 
eral, the point may be made that the functional unity of Shoup’s work 
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would have gained by elimination of the redundance of many original, 
but very special and subtle, theoretical questions touched upon. 

Shoup’s presentation rests on two conceptual approaches to national 
income, that of factor payments and that of net product in the sense 
of the national output of finished goods. I prefer the usual three con- 
ceptual aspects of national income, which also imply different statis- 
tical treatments: namely, national income distributed in the form of 
factor claims, net value of the output produced by business and 
government, and value of finished product used for current consump- 
tion and investment. While this last concept is developed along the 
lines of the national product and expenditure approach in Chapter 
VI, it is merged with the net output aspect in the treatment of the 
illustrative economy. A sharp separation of these two approaches 
would have heightened the clarity of the analysis and done more justice 
to the role played by the net output method in the national income 
estimates for numerous countries. 

This book will be widely used by instructors and students alike. It 
will most certainly have new editions which will furnish the oppor- 
tunity to overhaul the conceptual framework as well as prune 


the contents. 
JuLius WYLER 


KIDNER, FRANK L. California Business Cycles. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1946. xiv & 131 pp. $2.50. 


Professor Kidner’s book is devoted largely to a comparison of busi- 
ness fluctuations in California with similar fluctuations in the United 
States as a whole. The author employs the well-known technique 
developed by the National Bureau of Economic Research of breaking 
each business cycle into nine separate stages and studying the behavior 
of a considerable number of economic series in each of these stages for 
all of the cycles included in the analysis. In other words, he attempts, 
in so far as possible, to present both an average picture of cyclical 
fluctuations and a detailed picture of some of the major components of 
this average. The investigation covers the interwar years, 1919 to 
1938, and thus includes the period of the Great Depression. 

The principal result of the study is to show that California’s busi- 
ness cycles, in the past, have been remarkably similar to those in the 
rest of the country, and that this has been true despite the fact that 
the internal structure of the California economy is considerably dif- 
ferent from the structure of the American economy as a whole. In 
1930, for example, California had only 16.1 percent of her occupied 
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population employed in the extractive industries (agriculture, mining, 
and so forth), compared with 24.4 percent for the country as a whole. 
Likewise, in the manufacturing and building industries California 
employed 24.7 percent of her working population, compared with 
29.3 percent for the country as a whole. These comparatively small 
percentages of the California working population employed in agri- 
culture, mining, and manufacturing were offset by a high percentage 
in trade and service. Thus, in 1930, 59.1 percent of all gainfully 
occupied persons in California were employed in trade and service 
occupations, compared with 49.7 percent for the country as a whole. 
These, of course, are prewar data, and the situation today, after the 
rapid wartime industrial growth of the West Coast, is no doubt con- 
siderably different. Nevertheless, the point that Professor Kidner 
emphasizes is the similarity between California business cycles and 
cycles in the United States as a whole, in a period when regional differ- 
ences in economic structure were striking. 

The author presents an extremely interesting and useful statistical 
description of the California cycles, but when he comes to discuss the 
reasons for the differences and similarities between California and the 
United States as a whole, his arguments are less convincing. This is 
perhaps not surprising, for the principal purpose of the book seems to 
be to present the facts and to leave it to the reader to draw his own 
conclusions. In view of Professor Kidner’s intimate acquaintance 
with the California economic situation, however, it would have been 
enlightening to have had more of his own opinions concerning the 
causal links between California’s economic fluctuations and those in 
the country as a whole. 

These interesting and important questions concerning the trans- 
mission of business cycles from one region to another are discussed only 
in the last chapter of the book and are presented there only in a sum- 
mary fashion. The author says, for example, that “. . . the character of 
interregional trade might well be such as to cause economic activity in 
one region to behave cyclically very much like that of another region 
despite structural differences” (pp. 112-13). And again, “It may be 
that cyclical fluctuations have their heart in the credit structure and 
that national monetary policy may be of the utmost importance in 
connection with the characteristic behavior of all parts of the economy” 
(p. 113). Between these two essentially conflicting views, the reader 
is left to decide for himself. And the real difficulty is that the sta- 
tistical data have not been presented in such a manner as to assist very 
much in making such a decision. In other words, it is the reviewer's 
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opinion that the technique of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research is not well adapted to finding the connecting link between 
business cycles in one region and those in another. It is therefore 
to be hoped that this book, which uses the National Bureau technique 
to provide an excellent description of California’s business cycles dur- 
ing the interwar years, will be supplemented by another in which the 
author will draw upon his broad experience and knowledge to inte- 
grate the facts here presented with some of the prevailing theories of 
interregional business cycles. 
Lioyp A. METZLER 


University of Chicago 


SALTER, LEONARD A., JR. A Critical Review of Research in 
Land Economics. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1948. 
258 pp. $4. 

The late Professor Salter compiled, with infinite pains, an account 
of the whole body of American research conducted through three 
quarters of a century on land economics, land utilization, landed 
property, and related fields. The book is not primarily critical. It 
indicates the point of view and the scope and conclusions of each piece 
of research, but does not attempt an evaluation. 

No economist who is interested in the field of agricultural economics 
and agrarian problems can afford to miss this book. It is a stupendous 
feat of bibliographical enterprise. The student will find in it a reliable 
guide to what already has become a literature of great variety and rich 
content. 

Even so conscientious a scholar as Professor Salter must have failed 
to get track of some researches of importance. When one calls to 
mind the vast confused heap of documents in the Department of 
Agriculture building in Washington, one can forgive the author for 
the omissions in his record. What he has given us on each topic is 


quite enough for purposes of orientation. 
ALVIN JOHNSON 


ISAAC, JULIUS. Economics of Migration. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1947. xii & 285 pp. $4.50. 

The economic aspects of migration, and particularly of international 
migration, have been given a comprehensive and reasoned analysis by 
Julius Isaac. His book is a genuine contribution to the study of 
international migration, its scope commendable and its execution sys- 
tematic. In seven carefully organized chapters the author moves from 
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introductory definitions and a historical summary through causes, con- 
trols, and results, to a concluding discussion of the relations of migra- 
tion to international trade and the movement of capital. The whole 
stands as a valuable theoretical summary of the interrelations of 
economics and demography, with extended asides that are of special 
interest to sociologists. Indeed, the work is so good, and requires such 
close reading, that its shortcomings are worthy of notice. These range 
from the general state of knowledge in this field, for which the author 
can scarcely be held responsible, to fairly petty details, including errors 
in the spelling of names, which indicate a certain lack of tidiness in 
the finished product. 

The discussion of “Factors Determining Volume and Direction of 
Migration” presents the thesis that an “economic” incentive has been 
predominant in past migrations, although the author comments in 
detail upon political and social influences that modify, accentuate, or 
even offset economic advantages. In this as in subsequent chapters 
the analysis is better in its general structure and trend than in its 
details. ‘Too frequently the author is lured into digressions upon 
subjects of possible interest in economic statistics but of no immediate 
import to his analysis. For example, he engages in a discussion of 
cost-of-living differences as separate from wage levels and mobility 
opportunities, and this in turn leads him into a discussion of the 
international comparability of cost-of-living indices. There is cer- 
tainly no evidence, however, that any migrant consults officially pub- 
lished indices before picking his place to light, and indeed no reason 
why he should, even if the data were better than they are. Except for 
a limited number of persons whose income derives entirely from the 
country of origin, such as British pensioners and American literary 
expatriates, the whole matter is pointless. ‘The essential economic 
calculus is the difference in real wages at the occupations for which 
immigrants are eligible. Moreover, in the absence of direct evidence 
on the motives of migrants, the fact that migrants have generally 
moved from poor areas to richer ones, or even that many migrants 
have benefited in the process, is not conclusive proof that this differ- 
ential provided the actual incentive to move. 

The question of “Migrations as a Means of Adjusting a Dishar- 
monious Distribution of Population” is approached essentially from 
the point of view of the areas of population supply, while “The 
Control of Migration” is concerned with immigrant-receiving coun- 
tries. These chapters raise points in economic analysis that have been 
mooted at least since the time of Malthus. The author approaches 
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his subject with high courage. He is not frightened off by the low 
repute of the “optimum population” concept or of discussions of 
“carrying capacity.” And it must be admitted that there is nothing 
wrong with the theoretical questions posed by these concepts except 
that they do not lend themselves readily to answers until they are 
made more specific—or, more hazardously, until after the event. 
Isaac’s approach is something of a mixture of closely reasoned abstract 
analysis and ad hoc empirical qualification, frequently involving the 
juggling of a mixed assortment of variables without perceptible pat- 
tern. It is helpful, of course, to have the variables stated, and the 
author is by no means naive in dealing with man-land ratios, differ- 
entiation in the labor market, and so on. It would be even more 
helpful if facts and analytical tools were at hand to allow proof of 
an occasional positive point. At times the author communes with 
his concepts so earnestly that they become familiar spirits in whose 
reality he seems to believe. This leads him to reach some conclusions 
with more confidence than his argument justifies, as for example his 
definite pronouncement on immigration to Australia “in excess of 
absorptive capacity” (pp. 120-21), which can only be a pragmatic 
judgment on more limited bases than suggested in the theoretical 
analysis. ’ 

It is doubtful whether these problems of the relation of population 
to developed resources should in the future be pursued along the lines 
so eminently followed by Isaac. The old crudities have now been 
largely recognized as such, and variables like the state of the useful 
arts, the form and degree of economic organization, differentiation 
and distribution of skills in the labor force, and flexibility in various 
types of organization and markets have been written into the theory 
as variables. The next step would seem to be the careful construction 
of analytical models subject to mathematical manipulation and 
empirical test. This is not to belittle the author’s treatment, which is 
certainly several cuts above the rather dismal “standard,” but only to 
suggest that the theory now stands in need of tightening, not 
loosening. 

The two final chapters, dealing respectively with the effects of 
migration and its relation to international trade, represent a notable 
stride in the combination of economic and demographic analysis. The 
shortcomings are chiefly in the basic statistical data with which the 
author has had to deal, rather than in his use of them. With respect 
to all of the demographic statistics, including those on migration, it 
is unfortunate that Isaac did not have at his disposal Dudley Kirk’s 
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Europe’s Population in the Interwar Years, which provides the most 
extensive available coverage of European migration—intercontinental, 
international within Europe, and internal. 

WILBERT E. Moore 
Office of Population Research, Princeton University 


ZIMMERMAN, CARLE C. Family and Civilization. New York and 
London: Harper. 1947. xi & 829 pp. $4.50. 

The disappointment in this book is accentuated by the author’s 
ambitious claims so lavishly spread throughout the early chapters. 
One is irritated, too, by the author’s overbearing criticism of the 
literature, a criticism that frequently fails to make its point. Wester- 
marck, for example, is classified with the “mix it up, misinterpret it, 
and call it all the same school.” ‘Then there are the “forget it” school, 
which includes all writers who interpret contemporary family disor- 
ganization without recourse to Roman history, the “passive family 
negationists,” the “passive adaptive Marxian school,” and the “active 
family negationists.” 

Zimmerman’s main objection to the “passive” theories is that they 
do not consider the family’s spontaneous contribution to social change. 
But his criticism is hard to follow in detail. “Their theories are based 
upon a simple logic, not even the developed causal-functional type” 
(p. 32). Pareto “at least gives all the important elements in society a 
dual role to play, at one time as ‘result,’ at another as ‘cause’”’ (pp. 
32-33). ‘The constructive contribution of the family to social change 
is asserted with reference to the fact that it “whipped polygyny in 
Utah” and “stopped the sporadic movements toward compulsory 
monogamy in the Asiatic sphere” (p. 33). 

‘Many of the active general-progressivists of the family school have 
the same aims as the passivists, except that the passivist school sees 
these aims as the next step (August Bebel), or as a step already taken 
but to be followed by another probably less happy state . . . whereas 
the general-progressivists see a goal as a final aim.” And here we find 
W. E. Burgess, “because of his delineation of the family as a ‘unity of 
interacting personalities’”’ (p. 34). An analysis follows of Spencer’s 
“general-progressive-evolutionary theory of society and the family,” 
where “everything moves together and the steps in each cultural com- 
ponent are an improvement over the former stage” (p. 37). 

Our interest is stimulated, at this point, by a proclamation of the 
author’s credo: “Disintegration of the family into contractual and 
noninstitutional forms is so devastating to high cultural society that 
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these atypical forms can last only a short while and will in time have 
to be corrected. The family reappears by counterrevolutions. All of 
these facts strike directly at most of the family sociology which seeks 
to hold that the ‘unrestrained individual’ is the end of society and the 
family his private agent” (p. 43). From this position the author 
releases a barrage against the evolutionist school, the main postulates 
of which he deems “erroneous, not in agreement with empirical fact, 
and not sufficiently thought through” (p. 63). He shuns the “picture 
of a spineless, form-less, ever-changing society with no constants, no 
determinism, no guiding principles” (p. 62). Sociologists of the 
family are accused of “naiveté,” “lack of logicity,” a “leviathan point 
of view’’—a vocabulary which, at least temporarily, arrests the reader’s 
attention. Disappointment sets in for the reader, however, when he 
discovers that the author’s pretentious claims at the beginning of the 
preface—“Here, for the first time in the history of science, is a careful 
examination of the role of the family in civilization”—lead only to a 
highly simplified version of Spenglerian morphology (p. 95). The 
accumulation of historical detail (picked with onesided emphasis 
from Roman history, the family pattern of “our Beowulfian ancestors,” 
and—for modern developments—inspired by Taps for Private Tussie) 
will be appreciated mainly for its anecdotal aspects by those readers 
who do not share Zimmerman’s values, and it may well serve othe 
frames of reference too. 

The main conceptual contribution offered by the author is the 
proposed continuum between the polar concepts of the “trustee 
family” supported by blood solidarity and the “atomistic family” of 
highly individualized structure. This guiding criterion is somewhat 
different from the more widely accepted Burgess continuum between 
familism and individualism. Attention is focused by Zimmerman 
upon the family’s role as a constituent factor in social organization. 
It is to be hoped that this suggestion will not be lost in an otherwise 
rather destructive and value-toned discussion; it is to be hoped, also, 
that it will be applied to an analysis of the modern urban family, a 
task wherein the author fails because of a rather frankly expressed 
distaste which leads him to give more emphasis than is due to rural 
patterns of family disorganization. Zimmerman finds the solution to 
problems of contemporary family disorganization in a revival of the 
“domestic” family, an in-between type which avoids both the cruder 
aspects of family tyranny and the atomizing effects of individualization. 

The reviewer fails to comprehend the full implications of Zimmer- 
man’s methodological discourse (pp. 660 ff.). He asserts that he must 
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“reject the Pearsonian school, which dodges the real issue, and turn 
to the more adventuresome—and more difficult—path of causal 
analysis” (p. 666). 

SVEND RIEMER 


University of Wisconsin 


MERRILL, FRANCIS E. Social Problems on the Home Front. New 
York: Harper. 1948. x & 258 pp. $3.50. 

American sociology has always been much concerned with social 
problems and their amelioration. One of the main antecedents of 
organized sociological interests in this country was the American 
Social Science Association, founded at the end of the Civil War with 
the aim of preventing and repressing crime, of alleviating pauperism, 
of furthering education and public morality, and so on. A little later 
“social science” courses dealing with such reform problems made their 
appearance in the academic curriculum. Out of a combination of 
these courses on social problems with courses on the history of civiliza- 
tion there eventually emerged during the 18g0’s what came to be 
called sociology in our academic institutions. In its early stages, 
American sociology thus represented a synthesis of several related but 
distinguishable intellectual interests. It has retained a general orien- 
tation toward practical social problems ever since, even though some 
contemporary sociologists are trying to repudiate the traditional 
reform interests. 

Today social pathology constitutes an important specialty in Ameri- 
can sociology. Many academic courses deal with the subject, and 
the number of textbooks and monographs is voluminous. Yet prog- 
ress in this field has hardly been commensurate with its long history. 
The literature on social problems has remained largely descriptive, 
consisting usually of a long catalogue of problems regarded as patho- 
logical, with little effort in the direction of any kind of systematic 
theoretical treatment. 

In view of this generally unsatisfactory state of affairs Professor 
Merrill is to be especially commended for having made a determined 
effort to transcend the elementary level and to arrive at a more sys- 
tematic integration of his findings in the book under review here. 
This volume is one of a series sponsored by the Committee on War 
Studies of the Social Science Research Council. It is an investigation 
of social problems affecting the civilian population of the United 
States during World War II. 

Social problems are defined by the author as situations that are 
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believed to threaten established social values and are considered 
capable of amelioration by social action. “The mere existence of 
certain forms of behavior does not insure their consideration as social 
problems. To the objective and verifiable situation must be added 
a subjective evaluation, whereby the situation is judged to be inimical 
to group values. The situation, in short, must be so defined before 
it constitutes a social problem” (p. 4). This definition emphasizes the 
central role of values. In modern industrial society, the author points 
out, values often conflict and are frequently threatened by continuous 
social change because this change proceeds at differential rates of speed, 
creating constant stress between the various parts of the culture. The 
results of these tensions, if defined as dangerous to the welfare of the 
society, are conceived of as social problems. The war accelerated the 
already rapid rate of change and “intensified many of the social prob- 
lems deriving from the disparity in the rate of change between the 
various segments of this society. .. . Many of the social problems 
arising from wartime maladjustments were thus much the same as 
those apparent in peacetime, with their severity enhanced by acceler- 
ated wartime change” (p. 10). 

Taking this as his preliminary hypothesis the author proceeds to 
test it by examining the facts of wartime social behavior in a number 
of areas. In selecting his problems the author has conformed entirely 
to traditional procedure. His sequence of chapters repeats the 
familiar catalogue of subjects: war and family disorganization, war 
and childhood, and so on down the list of problems of adolescence, 
sex offenses, prostitution, delinquency, crime, and finally war and 
personal disorganization. But he approaches these subjects con- 
sistently from the point of view of social change, and his treatment 
contrasts well with the usual static and descriptive procedure. The 
discussion is based mainly on statistical materials derived from govern- 
ment sources. For the interpretation of the data the author has 
drawn up a variety of sociological and social-psychological concepts 
and he has integrated them with considerable skill, arriving at a high 
level of insight. He has succeeded in avoiding most of the ethnocen- 
trism and gratuitous moralizing that characterizes too much of the 
traditional literature on social problems. 

Space does not permit a detailed consideration of Mr. Merrill's 
findings. Much of the evidence tends to support his initial proposi- 
tion that, for the most part, the war accelerated and intensified the 
same problems that already existed. Some further evidence, however, 
did not fit in with this explanation, so that the initial hypothesis had 
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to be modified in several respects. The war did, after all, create some 
situations which were essentially new and could not be understeod as 
mere continuations of peacetime problems: ihe massive breakup of 
millions of homes, for example, created child-care problems on a 
scale not comparable to anything known in peacetime; also there 
occurred a drastic, though temporary, reversal of the secular trend | 
toward longer schooling and declining youthful employment. On the 
other hand, certain chronic peacetime problems were considerably 
mitigated during the war, though probably only temporarily: prosti- 
tution declined sharply; most crimes known to the police decreased 
during the war years; and the suicide rate dropped, though it rose 
again sharply after the end of hostilities. 

In summary, then, World War II appears to have had a differential 
effect upon social problems: some of the problems long evident in 
peacetime were intensified by the impact of the war, others were solved 
or alleviated, and some were more or less newly created by the 
unprecedented pressures of total war. Thanks to its dynamic 
approach, Mr. Merrill’s book not only provides a welcome addition to 
our factual knowledge of social problems but also makes a decided 


contribution to our understanding of the process of social change. 
Kurt MAYER 


KURLAND, SAMUEL. Cooperative Palestine: The Story of His- 
tadrut. New York: Sharon Books. 1947. xvii & 276 pp. $3. 

Jewish Palestine has from its very beginning been divided along 
political lines, which cut through the whole economic and cultural 
life and give even religious groups the aspect of political parties. 
Today the largest sector is the labor group organized by Histadrut 
and comprising about 40 percent of the Jewish population. Kurland’s 
book, written for the National Committee for Labor Palestine, is the 
first attempt in the spate of pamphlet literature and articles to give 
a comprehensive picture of Histadrut in the English language. 

The author describes the emergence of Histadrut from immigrant 
groups imbued with the idea of a Jewish state based on a socialist 
society, who had organized themselves in Russia and Palestine. They 
included socialists of all shades, ranging from rigidly exclusive 
ideologists to moderate practical men, who accorded varying emphases 
to socialism and national unity. Histadrut is an all-embracing labor 
movement. It is not primarily concerned with improving the work- 
ing conditions and living standards of labor, but rather, to quote one 
of its first leaders, with “the creation of a permanent Jewish agricul- 
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tural proletariat” or as Histadrut’s constitution formulates it, “the 
establishment of a Jewish laboring community in this country.” Its 
activities are based on the “principle of omitting no phase of the 
normal life of a nation.” This explains Histadrut’s widespread and 
ever-expanding enterprises, as well as its insistence on its own school 
system, which defines its general aim as “the creation of a new Jewish 
personality imbued with the socialist-zionist ideal and ready in body 
and spirit to realize the aims of the Jewish labor movement in 
Palestine.” 

Despite the varying shades of socialism among Histadrut’s member- 
ship, a uniformly applied device for the realization of a labor society 
was found in the cooperative organization of the enterprises it con- 
trols. Trade union members must be members of Histadrut and 
Histadrut members must be members of the unions in their respective 
crafts and trades. The trade unions are countrywide and built on craft 
lines. The same principle of mutual compulsory membership applies 
to the members of the various cooperatives. 

Mr. Kurland gives a detailed account of the various agricultural 
and industrial enterprises which Histadrut controls through a kind of 
holding company. His report reveals that Histadrut through its 
cooperatives dominates mixed agriculture, contract construction work, 
and road transportation. Central credit and finance institutions have 
also long been cooperatively organized and are now under one agency 
which has the legal form of a limited company. 

The book, although painstakingly concerned with the accurate 
presentation of the facts, is not a dispassionate account. The author’s 
subject is his cause. But his bias has its advantages for the reader. 
The story is never dull, and the reader gets an insight into the intel- 
lectual and emotional atmosphere of the Jewish labor movement in 
Palestine. Thus the author’s casual treatment of the fact that Hista- 
drut’s achievements were possible only with the help of subsidies 
becomes understandable. Obviously Labor-Zionists refuse to admit 
the concept of a “beggar economy.” ‘To them financial contributions 
from the Jews of other countries are bound to appear small com- 
pared with their own physical, intellectual, and moral efforts. Their 
ideological fervor may even induce them to feel that any campaign 
for money is one for conquering the soul of the Jewish people in the 
diaspora. 

The timeliness of this book exceeds the present-day interest in 
Palestine. In all so-called backward countries trade unions have 
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sprung up with hardly any tradition in collective bargaining or other 
orthodox labor practices. ‘They are just as much political move- 
ments for national independence as they are labor movements for the 
emancipation of the workers. Most of them are imbued with vague 
socialist ideas, which are frequently exploited by communist leaders. 
In general, they have achieved little improvement in the workers’ 
lot. Histadrut, in its cooperative settlements and industrial enter- 
prises, has found a solution for many of the problems that beset these 
groups. 

But Histadrut faces the more intricate problem of reconciling its 
economic success with preservation of the original ideology. This 
dilemma boils down to the question whether in modern industry, 
regardless of the political frame in which it operates, the worker can 
retain any measure of self-determination or whether his dependency 
on management is always the same. For Jewish Palestine, labor 
included, unrestricted immigration is of course the prime objective. 
But this tiny country can absorb a substantial number of the dis- 
placed Jews only if it is developed into an industrial and commercial 
center for the Near East, which means that labor will inevitably 
move farther and farther away from its original concept of creating a 
“permanent Jewish agricultural proletariat.” 

JuLte MEYER 


GRAYZEL, SOLOMON. A History of the Jews from the Babylonian 
Exile to the End of World War JI. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society of America. 1947. xxvili & 835 pp. $3.50. 


Dr. Solomon Grayzel has satisfied a long-standing need for a one- 
volume text in Jewish history. The increasing number of institu- 
tions of higher learning which have incorporated courses in Jewish 
history into their curriculums, as well as the wider preoccupation of 
the general public with various aspects of the Jewish problem, has 
made the need for such a volume greater than ever. The older volume 
by Margolis and Marx, issued by the Jewish Publication Society in 
1927, is not only out of date by now but, from the standpoint of 
historical approach, was already out of date when it was issued. 

This cannot be said about Dr. Grayzel’s work. He has taken into 
consideration and has utilized to the full all the developments in 
historical thinking and Jewish historiography of the past three decades. 
He emphasizes in his preface that “I believe in Judaism, and I have 
faith in the Jewish people,” and he makes it clear that one of his 
reasons for writing the book is his “desire to fortify the spirit and 
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strengthen the determination of my fellow Jews to persevere in the 
path of our ancestors, and patiently and hopefully to labor for the 
welfare of mankind.” But with this Jewish national creed made 
explicit from the start, Dr. Grayzel presents a most balanced and 
objective treatment of Jewish life and thought from the Second 
Commonwealth to the present. 

Unlike most of the older treatments of the subject, Dr. Grayzel’s 
work is not merely the history of religious thought and religious 
persecution. He reflects clearly the influence of Dubnow and his 
successors in balancing the picture by directing attention to how Jews 
made their living, what communal and social institutions they devel- 
oped, and what their inner life and thought was in each age and 
country. The book is also marked by dispassionate and objective 
temper amidst the varied and conflicting religious, political and 
ideological currents that have characterized the last hundred and fifty 
years of Jewish life. These qualities, combined with profuse illustra- 
tions, small but useful maps, good supplementary reading lists, and a 
fine job of paper and typography, make Dr. Grayzel’s work ideal as the 
text for courses in Jewish history or for the intelligent layman who 
seeks to fathom something of what still appears to many as the 
“mystery of Israel.” 

KopPe. S. PINSON 


Queens College 


SARTRE, JEAN-PAUL. Existentialism. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1947. 92 pp. $2.75. 

The present essay was originally a lecture delivered in Paris in 1945. 
Despite its rather loose argumentation it gives an idea of Sartre’s 
existentialist thesis that existence precedes essence, and of some of its 
implications. It does not, however, convey the philosophical signifi- 
cance and phenomenological concreteness of Sartre’s chief work, 
L’Etre et le Néant. The lecture suffers from being essentially polemi- 
cal, defining what Sartre is for almost entirely in terms of what he is 
against, that is, Christianity, eighteenth-century humanism, and Marx- 
ism. Sartre definitely sides with the atheistic existentialism in 
opposition to all kinds of theism and to a certain kind of secular 
ethics “which would like to abolish God with the least possible 
expense.” But he makes the mistake of identifying himself with the 
position of Heidegger and of classifying Jaspers, together with Gabriel 
Marcel, as Catholic. The discussion between Sartre and a French 
Marxist, which follows the lecture, is interesting; it reveals the weakest 
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point of Sartre’s existentialism of absolute free choice, which pretends 
to be a “philosophy of action” and as such transformable into the 
language of the “marketplace,” but is obviously incapable of com- 
peting, on the level of revolutionary action and popularization, with 
the much stronger and less reflective position of Marxism. Actually, 
the pattern for the contemporary discussion between existentialism 
and Marxism was already set a hundred years ago by Kierkegaard’s 
Concept of Irony and Marx’s German Ideology, in particular, the 
criticism of Stirner. 

Sartre’s starting point is, though with certain modifications, the 
Cartesian Ego and doubt, and, in addition to this, the existential 
hypothesis of Dostoevski and Nietzsche that if God does not exist 
“everything is permissible.” “Existentialism is nothing else than an 
attempt to draw all the consequences of a coherent atheistic position. 
. . . Even if God did exist, that would change nothing.” As a result 
of the absence of a God who conce@¥es the idea of man, man is alone 
and thrust upon himself. He cannot explain himself by reference to 
a fixed and given idea or to human nature and values. Man’s nature 
is reduced to a universal “human condition,” without any external 
determination, therefore without excuse and justification, absolutely 
free and responsible for itself. Man is “condemned to be free” and, at 
the same time, free to make or rather “invent” himself time and 
again. If he is really free he acts without hope but also without 
despair. “Man is nothing else than a series of undertakings” and 
what counts is total engagement (totaler Einsatz was the German 
phrase). The complete freedom of choice is opposed to the “spirit of 
seriousness,” that is, to the opaque seriousness of objective determina- 
tions. The one thing that counts is that the inventing has been done 
in the name of freedom. A woman may sacrifice herself by giving 
up the man she loves or sacrifice another woman in order to fulfil her 
happiness; in each case the goal can be freedom instead of resignation 
or irresponsible passion, respectively. “One may choose anything if 
it is on the grounds of free engagement.” 

Even without sharing the Marxist belief in a social “realm” of free- 
dom one may ask with Sartre’s opponent whether this existential 
philosophy of freedom is more than extreme liberalism in agony and 
whether the human condition is more than a substitute for human 
nature. It seems a strange illusion when Sartre claims that his 
existential engagement is superior to that of a party member because 
it does not mean joining one of the parties but rather trying to clarify 
concepts in order to act on the different revolutionary parties. Sartre’s 
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opponent will rightly object that this apparent superiority is nothing 
but marking time, if judged by the standards of action. Philosophi- 
cally the absurdity of Sartre’s position lies in the fact that he cannot 
conceive of freedom except as an abstract freedom of choice, divorced 
from necessity, or of necessity except as the unavoidable consequence 
of being condemned to a choice by the sheer factuality of existence. 
This volume is the first exposition of Sartre’s philosophy to appear 
in English. Unfortunately, the translation is not always accurate: for 
example, engagé is rendered as involved; projet as plan; projeter as to 
imagine; génant as distressing; and on page 35 an entire phrase is 
omitted. 
Kar_ LOwITH 


Hartford Theological Seminary 


LEHMANN, KARL. Thomas Jefferson: American Humanist. New 
York: Macmillan. 1947. ix & 273 pp. $4.50. 

This is a pleasant and persuasive book to read, but not a convincing 
one. Dr. Lehmann writes easily and with grace, in a prose rhythm from 
which one catches echoes of the rhythmic pattern of Jefferson’s own 
compositions. It is clear that the author reveres his subject, and has 
studied his utterances with loving care. When the subject is Jefferson, 
this disposition is as right as it is happy. In certain ways, however, it 
carries handicaps. Dr. Lehmann quotes somewhere a sentence of 
Jefferson’s: “The moment a person forms a theory, the imagination 
sees in every object only the facts which favor that theory.” ‘This 
designates what seems to me the handicap under which Dr. Lehmann 
labored in his enthusiastic portrayal of the mind of Jefferson. His 
theory is that Jefferson was a humanist of a new kind, but all the more 
of a humanist for that. His portrait consequently is an arrangement 
of the data of Jefferson’s personal history in such a way as to present 
that kind of humanist. The dominant colors in this composition are 
“the humanities.” 

That there are, in the Jeffersonian record, the makings of a set of 
personal preferences of that order, everybody who is aware of the 
record will agree. But that the ways and works of Jefferson do com- 
pose themselves certainly thus and not otherwise is, to say the least, 
highly debatable. The word “humanist,” since it first came into 
English usage, has undergone many changes of meaning. By first 
intention it referred to those churchmen and others who preferred 
the writings of Greek and Roman secular authors, such as Plato or 
Cicero or Homer or Horace or Virgil, to the works of divinity, from 
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Holy Scripture to the comments thereon by Catholic fathers and Protes- 
tant divines. Later, humanism came to mean, among other things, 
a rule of selection and organization of materials in the building arts, 
painting, sculpture, and letters, a philosophy of expression of which 
Pope and Voltaire are representative spokesmen. Still later it desig- 
nated Winckelmann’s exaltation of the Greeks over the Romans; and 
consequently, Goethe’s romantic symbolization of what he believed 
to be the Greek temper in his Faust’s Helena. Currently there are 
sects of humanists such as those represented by the late Paul Elmer 
More and Irving Babbitt or by Jacques Maritain or by Canning Schiller 
and John Dewey, or by members of the American Humanist 
Association. 

To which of these might Jefferson be assimilated? ‘There are bits 
in his utterances which any of these sects might quote for their purpose. 
But so far as I can see, the living man of heart and head can be iden- 
tified only as American. His “humanism” is a derivative of his Ameri- 
can experience, and not conversely. Child of the eighteenth century 
in Virginia as he was, with his tidewater conventional training in 
“the humanities,” and the other accomplishments of the gentleman 
bred to the European tradition, Jefferson’s personal élan, his life’s 
center, was not in these. In the prevailing disputation over the 
ancients and the moderns amid the battle of the books, Jefferson took 
neither side. He did not believe in the quarrel: Ossian was at least 
as momentous to his taste as Tacitus, and the living Indians and their 
eloquence as the dead Romans and theirs. It is this all-inclusiveness 
which constitutes his humanism, this more-than-toleration. The 
Declaration of Independence and his Bill of Religious Liberty express 
that which is inward to it. Dr. Lehmann says that “the eighteenth 
century style of Jefferson’s mentality and the all-pervasive intellectual 
climate of his age make it difficult, if not impossible, to say in each 
case whether the articulation of a specific viewpoint was borrowed by 
him from an antique source or whether he simply found confirmation 
in such sources.” But those who bear in mind his basic experiences 
during his father’s lifetime and several years after the latter’s death 
cannot fail to recognize that by the time Jefferson was able to savor the 
humanities instead of merely studying them, his propensities were 
rooted, the gradients of his personality established. These were 
growths not of the tidewater but of the frontier, and Jefferson’s pref- 
erences among the ancients no less than among the moderns are con- 
sequences of this formation of his disposition. Naturally, the disposi- 
tion chose from the world of thoughts and things in which he lived 
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and moved those that would nourish and strengthen its own form and 
dynamic. Naturally, Jefferson reconciled the traditionally most irrecon- 
cilable, like the wisdom of Epicurus and the words of Jesus; like the 
architectural principles of Palladio and the esthetic ideas of William 
Hogarth, whom, incidentally, Dr. Lehmann neglects to mention. But 
the valuations which Jefferson set on such minds and their ideas were 
not those of the correct humanists of his own time or any earlier. 
They were the valuations that are consistent only with his basic faith 
as a democrat. What matters to him in the humanities is not what 
mattered to the humanists: it was such confirmations as he could cull 
from them of his faith in equal liberty for all human beings; it was 
the scientific apergus he believed they provided, more than their right 
form or right doctrine. That, when a very old man, the Sage of Monti- 
cello found the humanities at once consolations, escapes, and luxuries 
for himself and desirable disciplines for the young does not modify 
this situation. To traditional humanists they had been and remain 
a sufficient discipline; for Jefferson they were important but not 
sufficient. The sciences and the arts and crafts were not the less 
important, and more readily sufficient. Taking human nature like a 
frontiersman, at its face value, he saw it neither aboriginally good 
but corrupted by Christianity’s devil or Rousseau’s civilization, nor 
aboriginally evil. He knew men as all struggling for life, liberty, and 
happiness, and able to improve as well as degrade their lot. He 
believed that they could improve it if they had a chance, and that 
America was the chance. He believed that when joined to the more 
modern achievements of the mind of man, certain remains of classical 
antiquity could be useful and pleasant instruments in the improve- 
ment. But he was as wary of the dead hand in language and literature 
and the arts as he was in the law and in government. 

Reading Dr. Lehmann’s pleasant book, one senses that he is not 
without an awareness of all this. Indeed, knowing Jeffersoniana as 
intimately and lovingly as he does, he must have had it near the 
threshold of his consciousness: thus, his introduction ends with a 
presentation of Jefferson’s “synthesis of social sense and Humanistic 
tradition,” in which the humanism he attributes to Jefferson becomes 
a mutation on everything known as humanism before or since, except 
the humanism celebrated by William James and John Dewey. But 
these are, like Jefferson’s employment of the classics in the arts and in 
architecture and in education, Americanizations of “humanism,” 
mutations that initiate a new species which the traditionalists in the 
humanities deny to be humanism at all. Thomas Jefferson among the 
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Arts by Dr. Eleanor Berman gives, it seems to me, a much more objec- 
tive, sober, and unweighted account of the place and function of the 
humanities in Jefferson’s thinking. For a balanced insight into these 


matters, these two books should be read together. 
H. M. KALLEN 


GRASSI, ERNESTO. Francesco Guicciardini, das politische Erbe 
der Renaissance. Berne: A. Francke. 1946. 127 pp. 

GRASSI, ERNESTO. Verteidigung des individuellen Lebens: 
Studia humanitatis als philosophische Uberlieferung. Berne: A. 
Francke. 1946. 176 pp. 


These little books, written in German by a prominent Italian 
philosopher who taught for many years at the University of Freiburg, 
illustrate and explain each other and should thus be reviewed together. 
Their publisher deserves much credit for the effort to keep alive by 
means of such books the transnational intellectual tradition of 
European thought. 

The first of the two volumes contains a selection of general reflec- 
tions, principles, and judgments on human affairs from the Ricordi 
of Guicciardini, where they are dispersed as comments on the particu- 
lar events and situations he reports. Grassi attempts to organize 
them under different headings. As the Ricordi is a rather unwieldy 
book, the selection and classification of his general statements is of 
great value to any student of political philosophy, though there are, 
of course, certain limitations in any such selection, whatever the 
criteria of choice may be. This holds especially for Guicciardini, 
since for him each particular historical situation, man, or action was 
unique and does not lend itself easily to generalization, analogies, and 
principles. Grassi’s selection, however, stresses just this point, thereby 
protecting Guicciardini from appearing to be susceptible of easy 
generalization, which such selection tends to suggest. 

The various headings show Grassi’s particular theoretical interest 
and perspective. Among them are “Action and Doctrine,” “Experi- 
ence in Its Relation to Past and Future,” “Chance and Fate,” “The 
Elements of Action,” “The Form of the State.” The ruler, honor, 
reputation, wealth, discretion, tolerance, and caution are other main 
topics. Some of Guicciardini’s reflections concerning the difficulty of 
learning from history or the specific nature of political action are of 
great philosophical interest and worth studying even in our own time, 
though action in our age is less frequently misdirected by false 
analogies from a mostly unknown past than by ignorance of the 
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complex factors of the given situation itself. The selection made by 
Grassi shows, and is intended to show, the specific value of knowledge 
and experience to be gained from the inexhaustible and incomparable 
particularity of the single concrete situation. 

In the second volume the author defends what he calls individual 
life. He does not mean private life or any kind of privacy. He means 
rather the universal man of the Renaissance, the fully developed indi- 
vidual in social and political action, and again the specific kind of 
knowledge, insight, and experience which the individual acquires in 
the particular situation and which can never be attained by knowl- 
edge of any laws or general rules. This, he asserts, is the specific kind 
of knowledge the Italian humanists were aiming at in what they 
called studia humanitatis. 

The author proceeds by careful steps to give his thesis a broad 
meaning. There is many an analysis of a specific experience, which 
is valuable in its own right, independent of any acceptance of the 
general thesis it tries to prove. Following an introduction to the 
philosophical problems posed by this individual experience, the 
author begins with the particularity of poetic experience, proceeds to 
the experience in political action, and concludes by confronting the 
ideal of knowledge of the Italian humanists with the ideal of knowl- 
edge of Descartes and our own time, in which the philosophical 
tradition that animates the studia humanitatis of the Italian Renais- 
sance is almost forgotten. His analysis of poetic experience, especially 
his interpretation of the Platonic dialogue Jon, and his remarks on 
political action will dispose many an open-minded reader in favor 
of the philosophical thesis concerning the nature of knowledge, and 
may prompt some to doubt and ponder certain things which our 
own time accepts as matters of course. 

The philosophical terminology, however, in which the author 
formulates his conclusion may make its acceptance difficult for many 
readers—at least, those outside the universe of philosophical discourse 
of Continental Europe. This is regrettable, for the author’s thesis 
may well contain substantial insight, which even a reader of a dif- 
ferent philosophical tradition might feel inclined to allow, were it 
not for the abundant use of such terms as “transcendent,” “sublime,” 
“objective reality,” without sufficient qualification of their meaning. 
What the author tries to reveal of the unique experience of the indi- 
vidual is something rather real and concrete, whereas, in many 
instances, the terms he uses have mystical connotations. 

Kurt RIEZLER 
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Phyllobolia. Fiir Peter von der Mihll zum 60. Geburtstag. Basel: 
Benno Schwabe. 1946. 288 pp. $6. 

This Festschrift contains five contributions by former students of 
Peter von der Miihll, professor of classical philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Basel, all of whom have long been known as classical scholars 
of distinction. 

The first and shortest contribution, “Der erhabene und der schlichte 
Stil in der poetisch-rhetorischen Thedrie der Antike” by Professor 
Fritz Wehrli of Zurich, traces the theory of the lofty or sublime in 
poetry and prose back to its earliest Heginnings in the fifth century 
B.C. 

The second paper, “Tacitus und die antike Schicksalslehre” by 
Professor Willy Theiler of Berne, deals with a famous passage in 
Tacitus’ Annales VI, 22, relating the story of how the emperor 
Tiberius, three years before his own death in the year of the consul- 
ship of Servius Galba, prophesied that Galba would for a very short 
time become emperor, a prophecy that came true thirty-five years 
later in the year 68 a.p. On this occasion Tacitus gave a very brief 
summary of the various opinions concerning fate, the predetermina- 
tion of the future, and the possibility of prophecy, which were cur- 
rent in his time, without however committing himself personally to 
any one of these opinions. Professor Theiler in a very thorough and 
learned inquiry tries to elucidate the various points of Tacitus’ sum- 
mary and to trace the history of the doctrines and opinions cited. 

“Studien zu Platons Protagoras,” by Professor Olof Gigon of 
Fribourg, tries to show that the dialogue Protagoras, commonly 
attributed to Plato, is so very awkward and contains so many incon- 
sistencies that, in the opinion of the author, it can hardly be considered 
genuine. In this case, however, it seems to this reviewer that Professor 
Gigon, who has made excellent contributions to the interpretation 
of presocratic philosophy, has gone completely astray, since he has 
failed to understand the very subtle structure of the dialogue. One 
example must suffice to support this judgment. At the very beginning 
of the dialogue there is a conversation between young Hippocrates, 
who is very eager to become a disciple of Protagoras, and Socrates, 
who tells him that just as one would not entrust the cure of one’s 
body to a man without having made reasonably sure that he is a good 
doctor, so one should not entrust one’s soul to a teacher without having 
made sure of what he will be likely to do to one’s soul. In fact, he 
points out, the second case calls for much greater caution than the 
first. For one cannot even talk with the teacher without being 
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affected in one’s soul by what he says. Following this conversation 
Hippocrates and Socrates go together to see Protagoras. Professor 
Gigon points out that this is quite inconsistent, for in line with the 
earlier conversation Socrates should urge Hippocrates to stay com- 
pletely away from Protagoras until he knows what kind of person he is. 
True, this would be logical. But Plato in this part of his dialogue is 
not dealing with pure logic but with human beings, and it seems 
hardly convincing to argue that the dialogue cannot have been written 
by Plato because the Socrates of the dialogue does not act as if he were 
Mrs. Grundy. j 

The fourth contribution, “Zu Gregor von Nazianz” by Professor 
Bernhard Wyss, falls into three parts. The first is devoted to textual 
criticism; the second tries to prove that a newly discovered series of 
lines from Gregory’s poem “On the Advent of Christ,” which is miss- 
ing in all other manuscripts, is genuine. The third section deals with 
the obscure Christian sect of the Hypsistarians, which, however, has a 
special interest because Goethe, when he heard of it in his old age, 
professed that he had been a hypsistarian all his life without knowing 
it. The author has collected the ancient evidence about the sect and 
also tries to show through what channels Goethe may have heard of it. 

By far the most interesting contribution from the viewpoint of the 
sociologist and anthropologist is the last one, “Griechische 
Opferbrauche” by Professor Karl Meuli of Basel. He starts from the 
fact that when the Greeks sacrificed to the Olympic gods, the gods 
received the bones wrapped in fat, while the humans ate the meat, a 
fact which in early antiquity gave rise to the story that Prometheus 
by a ruse had tricked the gods into accepting that part of the animal 
which was no good for human consumption. With enormous learn- 
ing and on the basis of a great wealth of material Professor Meuli 
tries to show that the original meaning of the custom, which was no 
longer known to the Greeks, had been quite different. With many 
“primitive” tribes or nations the killing of an animal, especially of 
the larger mammals, carries with it a sense of guilt. Since the neces- 
sities of life make it nevertheless unavoidable, all sorts of methods 
are found to escape this guilt in one way or another. Some tribes 
catch the animals in traps, but the actual killing has to be done by 
men who do not belong to the tribe. Others ask the animal for its 
forgiveness, telling it that only urgent need for food compels them to 
kill it. Still others—and this leads back to the Greek sacrifices— 
believe that the animal can be restored to life if its bones, wrapped in 
fat, and in some cases, in its hide or fur, are preserved. It can then 
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go to the god of the forest and have its missing flesh restored so that 
it can return as a living animal. In other cases the sense of guilt 
expresses itself above all in fear of the vengeance of the animal. 
Therefore its claws have to be cut off and destroyed so that it cannot 
avenge itself, or its tongue must be cut out and burned so that it 
cannot tell the god of the forest what the humans have done to it. 
Professor Meuli shows how many of the practices which started in 
this way survive even to the present day in certain customs and prac- 
tices of hunters. All this should certainly be of the greatest interest 
to the sociologist and the social psychologist, for though a sense of 
guilt about killing animals is now generally considered the most abject 
sentimentality, the psychological factors which express themselves so 
naively in the various attitudes of primitive tribes toward the animals 
killed or to be killed seems to be still observable in the relations of 
human beings and especially of nations toward one another. 
KurT VON FRITz 


Columbia University 
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